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The Social Value of Christianity 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


If it cannot be claimed that the Gospel is either primarily or 
chiefly a social message which has for its aim the establishment of 
a new economic order, this is not equivalent to a denial of the 
social influence of the teaching of Christ. Such an influence 
actually exists, and, though of a remote and indirect character, is 
nevertheless decidedly real and far-reaching. On closer inspec- 
tion it will even be seen that the highly individualistic character of 
Christianity is the very reason of its great social value. Modern 
externalism has made us forget that social justice is not the attri- 
bute of an economic arrangement but a quality of the individual. 
Christianity is a challenge to the individual, because it is only 
from the individual that a moral response can be obtained. 
Hence, by focusing its appeal on the individual, Christianity takes 
the only path which can lead to a regeneration of society. Futility 
follows in the wake of all attempts which choose the opposite 
approach and expect the moralization of the economic order by 
external means. The way to social justice is through the indi- 
vidual conscience. And social justice is not an abstract quality to 
be realized somewhere in an utopian scheme of things, but it is 
nothing else than the justice of an individual who, in his individual 
as well as his social capacity, gives to his fellow-men what belongs 
to them. It is the seeming remoteness and detachment of the 
teaching of Christ from social problems that in reality render it so 
immediately socially practical. If social justice is a matter of 
economic arrangement, it is not a directly practical issue nor an 
urgent duty; it will have to abide the time when this desirable 
arrangement, which automatically produces just relations be- 
tween men, shall have been effected. Meanwhile the individual 
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need not concern himself about the question. That is precisely 
the attitude of Socialism, which in this respect is diametrically 
opposed to Christianity. The comparison between Socialism and 
Christianity will help us to understand better the emphasis which 
the latter places on the personal and individual element. 


Comparison between Socialism and Christianity 


Socialism pins its faith on things, on mechanical industrial 
arrangements, on a new economic order which is to come into 
being by the operation of material forces. Its vision is entirely 
concentrated on the future, which will set everything right. It is 
not in the least interested in the production of moral qualities and 
social virtues. If it believes in social virtues at all, it holds that 
they will be the outcome of the new economic system. As a con- 
sequence, it does nothing to relieve present injustice or the misery 
and suffering following from economic abuses. On the contrary, 
it opposes, and that quite consistently, any measure that would 
alleviate the burdens of the poor and partially redress economic 
wrongs. Whatever widens the gulf and increases the antagonism 
of the social classes, is grist for its mill. It is not partial to 
charity, for charity by making existing conditions more tolerable 
will only tend to delay the inauguration of the new order. It has 
the secret wish that the evils of our system reach their fullest 
development and become utterly unbearable so that the misery of 
the masses will lash them into fury and drive them to open social 
revolt. It scorns the Beatitudes proclaimed in the Sermon on the 
Mount, because they would allay class hatred and prolong the 
life of the existing social order. It has not the slightest desire to 
make men moderate, kind, humane, just, saving and fair-minded. 
Its one and chief preoccupation is to nourish discontent in the 
heart of the laborer and to fan the hatred of the prevailing eco- 
nomic system into a devastating flame. Thus, a socialist leader 
frankly declared: ‘We teach our people that thrift is no virtue. 
Thrift was invented by capitalistic rogues to deprive honest 
fools of their proper standard of comfort, so that their balance 
in the bank would be in proportion to the capacity of the workers 
to allow themselves to be deprived of their share of the national 
wealth.”’ This is the natural upshot of a system that deals with 
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the question of social reform and social justice in a mechanical 
manner, and leaves out of consideration the personal attitudes of 
men. ‘The failure of reform of this type can readily be foreseen, 
for how can men so untrained in social sentiment and so in- 
different to personal justice ever produce and maintain a just 
social order? Though the socialistic way at first may seem the 
shortest road to the realization of social justice, it is in fact not 
only a lengthy detour but will prove to be a blind alley. 
Christianity, on the other hand, is practically social because it 
makes social justice a point of personal morality. It taps the one 
resource whence virtue may spring, the conscience of the indi- 
vidual. Moreover, it does not put off its demand for social justice 
until the economic order has been reshaped in accord with higher 
ideals, but makes it an immediate, pressing and urgent obligation 
falling upon the individual. It can afford to be less concerned 
about a future system, because it already softens the evils of the 
present day and diminishes the hardships of those who suffer under 
existing inequalities. By insisting on personal justice it actually 
repairs much injustice incidental to the system, and by inculcating 
charity it prevents perhaps the worst effects which the existing 
industrial order might have. If by such action it does, as radicals 
would contend, delay the breakdown of our order, it certainly 
spares mankind enormous suffering and misery. It surely is 
better to render the lot of the poor more bearable than to drive 
them to despair and revolt by increasing their hardships. Mean- 
while, however, an important educational purpose is served by 
this manner of procedure, for both the poor and the rich are thus 
socialized and prepared to frame a new order more in harmony 
with the ideals of justice and to live up to its requirements when 
established. ‘Out of the hearts of men’’ come good and evil; 
out of the hearts of men, when they have been inspired with senti- 
ments of justice, will also arise a just and equitable social order. 
Christianity is eminently right in addressing itself to the indi- 
vidual and accentuating the personal note in its message. The 
transformation of human hearts is the one thing necessary. One 
by one, men must be made just, and then the new order will take 
care of itself. Even as the Kingdom of God, so also social justice 
is within us. 
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On account of its external character socialism is bound to defeat 
itself. It can never succeed in building up a reign of justice, 
because it makes no attempt to transform men internally but 
merely places them, as they are, in a new environment. Remain- 
ing unchecked, the evil inclinations of the human heart will soon 
find a new outlet for their activities in the changed circumstances. 
Concerning this false approach of socialism Professor Francis 
Greenwood Peabody writes very pertinently as follows: ‘“Through 
whatever door the better future may be entered, the master-key 
is not that of circumstance but that of character. Thus, the 
fallacy of the socialist program is not in its radicalism, but in its 
externalism. It proposes to accomplish by economic change 
what can be attained by nothing less than spiritual regeneration. 
Its program depends for efficacy on unselfishness, brotherliness, 
and love of service, but no way for the training of these virtues is 
provided, or indeed advised. The transformation of business 
methods would, it is assumed, convert the same people who are 
now brutally self-seeking and cynically cruel, into agents of 
magnanimity, fraternity and justice.... Better machinery may 
ease the burden of production, but that machinery must have as 
its engineers better men. Business under any conceivable eco- 
nomic readjustment will remain a scene of contention and self- 
seeking unless it be lifted to the level of a spiritual opportunity and 
utilized as an instrument for the Kingdom of God.””! 


The Kingdom of God 


The Kingdom of God is a reality towards which humanity 
moves. It is a social concept, but must be stated in moral terms. 
It has not yet arrived in the social sense, and hence we pray fer- 
vently: ‘““Thy kingdom come!’’ The Kingdom of God will be 
established here on earth when the law of God rules supreme 
among men and holds universal sway. It is plain that this 
Kingdom of justice and righteousness cannot be brought about by 
external means, but only by the internal regeneration of indi- 
viduals. The Kingdom of God as the reign of social justice 
comes through individuals. We refer in this connection to the 
Kingdom of God, because it is an inspiring vision which heartens 

1 “The Christian Life in the Modern World” (New York City). 
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us in our struggle for social justice. It is well to have such a lofty 
vision before our mind, lest we be discouraged by the difficulties 
that beset the path of social reform and reconstruction. Every 
individual who conducts his business on a basis of justice, and 
shapes his industrial policies after the Christian ideal, becomes a 
living stone in the Kingdom of God and contributes towards its 
eventuai realization among men. In this Kingdom, which is not 
at all a mere mirage but an alluring goal, the social worker will 
indeed find a powerful incentive for courageous effort in the face of 
numerous inevitable disappointments. 

The idea of the Kingdom of God constitutes the doctrinal basis 
for Catholic Action, for in the moral and spiritual sense, in which 
we take it, it signifies nothing else than the Christian trans- 
figuration of the whole range of human life, including the social 
order. This concept emphasizes the fact that there is no human 
activity which does not in some way bear upon religion and mo- 
rality. It sets its face sternly against secularism—that fatal 
doctrine which would divide life into two sections, one which 
comes under the control of moral principles and one which enjoys 
exemption from all moral laws. Catholic Action is the practical 
expression of the idea of the Kingdom of God, since the aim of 
Catholic Action is to bring to proper recognition in the totality of 
life, private and public, Christian principles and Christian ideals. 
If our secular activity also forms part and parcel of the Kingdom 
of God, it follows that all our actions must be ruled by the same 
law of God and that the holy will of God is to be realized in busi- 
ness as well as in religious service. Accordingly, the Holy Father 
says: “Thus Catholic Action will eliminate the condition— 
monstrous in itself yet none too rare—where men who profess 
Catholicism have one conscience in their private lives and another 
in their public lives.”” Not until the will of God is accepted as the 
supreme norm of all human activity by the individual as well as 
society shall the temporal mission of Christianity be fulfilled. 
The assertion of the idea of the Kingdom of God is of special sig- 
nificance in our days in which the Totalitarian State has arisen 
with its claims to an absolute control of the life of the citizens. 
It was no doubt providential that in these very days the Feast of 
Christ the King was proclaimed, for this feast is an everlasting 
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rebuke to those who would withdraw any department of life from 
the rule of the Christian law. At the same time it reminds 
Christians that, whilst it is their duty individually to pursue 
Christian perfection, it is also their task to ethicize the world about 
them and to bring every human being under the gentle sway of the 
Christian law. When thus spiritually interpreted, the idea of the 
Kingdom of God will become an ethical force of great inherent 
power for the transformation of society and the establishment of a 
fellowship of righteousness among men. Ernst Troeltsch, who has 
carefully studied the social teachings of early Christianity, also 
puts this moral construction on the Kingdom-idea, and sets it 
forth as follows: ‘‘Neither the teaching of Jesus nor the growth of 
the early Church is the product of a social agitation or the conse- 
quence or corollary of a class-conflict.... The great redemptive 
hope of the Kingdom of God on which is based and which inspires 
the whole Church, is not the hope of a perfected social condition. ... 
The message of the Kingdom was primarily the vision of an 
ethical and religious situation, of a world entirely controlled by 
God, in which all values of pure spirituality would be recognized 
and appreciated at their true worth.... The teaching of Christ 
deals with the proclamation of the great final judgment of the 
coming of the Kingdom of God, by which is meant that state of 
life in which God will have supreme control, when His Will will be 
done on earth as it is now being done only in heaven.... The 
members of this community mingle everywhere with the children 
of this world, and continue to take part in the national form of 
worship. They only prepare themselves inwardly for the coming 
of the Kingdom, coupled with their right behavior towards one 
another.’’? Of course, we cannot accept the learned writer’s 
theory of the Church, since he denies that Christ founded a 
Church (‘Jesus did not organize a Church’’); but in his construc- 
tion of the Social Gospel he is nearer the truth than most of his 
coreligionists. 


Christianity, a Leaven 


In all its essential aspects the doctrine of the Kingdom coincides 
with that of the leaven, for both try to make us see that Christi- 


2 “The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches’’ (London). 
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anity is a vital force which seeks external embodiment and pos- 
sesses an expansive character. It is not merely a doctrine, a 
devotional practice or a mystical contemplation, but is above alla 
life; and since it is a life, it naturally embraces man in all phases of 
his activity, spiritual and corporal, private and social. Hence, it 
must propound a morality which embraces the entire conduct of 
man and extends to all his contacts. The essential dogmas of 
Christianity have been well elaborated; its moral teachings are 
still developing and daily finding broader applications. 

In the early days of Christianity there was scant opportunity 
for the practice of the Christian life in the surrounding pagan 
world. It was almost impossible to graft the Christian life on 
pagan society, corrupt to the very core. Christians accordingly 
formed the nucleus of a new society. ‘The early Christians,”’ 
writes Mr. Christopher Dawson, ‘‘were, indeed, forced to make a 
radical breach with the secular world because that world was 
pagan, and the mere fact of being a Christian cut a man off from 
civic life and public activity.”’* The full realization of the Chris- 
tian life entailed escape from the world. This condition of affairs 
could not last long, because, as Christians grew in number, they 
could no longer remain a foreign, unassimilated and even hostile 
element in the community. The complexion of society changed 
and Christians took an active part in secular activities, and in do- 
ing so they infused a Christian spirit into society and molded it 
after a new pattern. This Christianization of life reached its 
culmination in the ages of faith. Theoretically and practically 
the dualism between religion and life was overcome, and the law 
of Christ was the one recognized standard to which all activity, 
whether private or public, had to conform. Canon Law became 
the inspiration of civil legislation. The Kingdom of God was in a 
fair way of realization, and the leaven of Christianity was leaven- 
ing the civilization of the times. True, these ages did not reach 
the goal, but they had entered on the right way; they earnestly 
and sincerely sought to unify life and culture and to give one basic 
orientation to all human striving. This involved also a definite 
ethical theory concerning the economic order. Mr. Dawson 


* “Religion and Life,” in The Dublin Review (January, 1932). 
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gives a fair appreciation of what was attempted and what ac- 
complished. ‘‘Medieval Christianity,” he writes, “was a dy- 
namic force which strove against enormous odds to realize itself 
in social life. However unsuccessful that effort was, it was at 
least a vital movement that embraced all that was living in con- 
temporary culture. From St. Benedict and St. Boniface to St. 
Bernard and St. Francis, from Bede to Alcuin, to St. Bonaventure 
and St. Thomas, the history of the medieval Church is the story of 
an heroic and tragic struggle for the vindication of spiritual ideals 
and the realization of Christian principles in social life. We can- 
not of course regard medieval civilization as the model of what a 
Christian civilization should be—as an ideal to which modern 
society should conform itself. It is admirable not so much for 
what it achieved as for what it attempted—for its refusal to be 
content with partial solutions, and for its attempt to bring every 
side of life into vital relation with religion.’’* 

This happy line of development was broken as a result of the 
Reformation, which brought about a complete secularization of 
society and of civilization. A new industrial order was born 
which was untouched by Christian influences and untrammelled 
by moral control. The new industry flourished especially in those 
countries which had separated themselves from the Church, and 
this was an added reason why the Church remained aloof and let 
it pursue its own course. Accordingly, moral theology also 
occupied itself less with problems of the economic life and concen- 
trated its attention more and more on questions of individual con- 
duct and asceticism. Thus it came to pass that moral theology 
did not entirely keep abreast of economic development and shed 
but little light on social duties. After all, moral theology is a 
practical science and consequently deals with live practical issues; 
but at a time when the influence of the Church on society had 
dwindled to the vanishing point, the question of Christian eco- 
nomics presented no practical interest. It hardly occurred to 
men that any moral issues were involved in industry, and they did 
not look to moral theology for guidance. But the situation has 
changed for the better. The conviction is gaining that industry 
really does come under the province of ethics and must look for its 


4 Loc. cit. 
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basic orientation to the Christian law. It is now the duty of 
moral theology to speak and to give practical decisions in eco- 
nomic questions which are submitted to its forum. As was done 
in the middle ages, moral theology will have to apply in a concrete 
and practical manner the laws and ideals of Christianity to the 
economic and social conditions of our own days. Thus, the way 
will be prepared for the unification of civilization which was de- 
stroyed by modern secularism, and Christianity can once more 
become the vital and dynamic center of all human life. 











The Death “Agony” and “Euthanasia” 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


The quotation-marks in the heading of this paper are signifi- 
cant. They are intended to intimate that the two words can 
be interpreted in various ways. The laity may accordingly 
entertain mistaken views which could be anticipated and re- 
moved by a sermon or familiar ‘‘talk’’ during the month of No- 
vember—a month peculiarly suited to reflections on death and 
destiny. 

I 

Used in any one of its ordinary implications, “‘agony”’ suggests 
the idea of extreme pain.' Is this the ordinary layman’s idea 
when he hears the expression, “‘the death agony’’? Perhaps 
so—but this interpretation may be a mistaken one. 

Much space is given in ‘““The Century Dictionary”’ to the word 
“agony.” The definition is fourfold: (1) Agony has been used 
to indicate ‘“‘a violent contest or struggle.’’ This rare use is no 
doubt based on the general meaning of the Greek word agonia, 
in its original derivation from agon (= an assembly, and thence 
for the Greek games, or violent contests, witnessed by the crowd). 
(2) Agony means ‘‘in a special sense, the suffering of Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane.”’ (3) Agony ordinarily means ‘“‘extreme, 
and generally prolonged, bodily or mental pain; intense suffering; 
hence, intense mental excitement of any kind; as, the agony of 
suspense or uncertainty.” (4) Finally, agony (in the expression, 
“the death agony’’) means ‘‘the struggle, frequently unconscious, 
that often precedes death: in this sense often used in the plural: 
as, he is in the agonies of death.”’ 

These four definitions are followed by a fairly long discussion 


1 Thus, in his ‘‘English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions,’’ Fernald includes 
“agouy’’ among a dozen synonyms of ‘“‘pain.’”? He concludes his discussion of the 
thizteen synonyms as follows: ‘‘Agony and anguish express the utmost pain or 
suffering of body or mind. Agony of body is that with which the system strug- 
gles; anguish that by which it is crushed.” He thus climaxes the mounting de- 
grees of mental or bodily pain with the words agony and anguish. I believe this 
climax represents our ordinary outlook with respect to the synonyms of “pain.” 
The word ‘‘utmost’’ (pain or suffering) is significant of the greatest possible pain. 
Does the lay person view “‘the death agony”’ in this way? 
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of the synonyms of agony, in the course of which we read: “Agony 
is a pain so extreme as to cause struggling; it is general rather 
than local pain.’’ An illustration of this extreme pain harks 
back to the expression, “the death agony’’: ‘“The agonies or 
pangs of dissolution.” 

Throughout the discussion of agony by Fernald (in his ‘‘English 
Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions’’) and by the Dictionary, 
we again and again come upon the word struggle (or contest), 
and we are thus reminded of the Greek word agonia referring to 
the struggles or contests of the Greek games. 

On the other hand, if we read once more the Dictionary’s 
definition of agony in the expression, “‘the death agony,”’ we shall 
understand that agony can be understood either of a conscious 
and painful struggle of the soul to escape from the mesh of the 
bodily structure, or merely the natural struggle, often unconscious 
and therefore not painful, of the body to retain its vital inmate. 

Does the Rituale necessarily imply a painful struggle? It says, 
in the Ordo commendationis anime: “‘Deinde cum in agone sui 
exitus anima anxiatur, dicantur sequentes Orationes.’’ The 
English translation in the Excerpta ex Rituali Romano runs thus: 
“If the sick person continues in distress of agony, etc.’’ This 
seems to me an inadequate rendering of the Latin, because it so 
closely links “‘distress’’ to “‘agony,”’ while the Latin merely says 
that ‘“‘when the soul is hampered in the struggle to get free’’ 
(or one might say, “is distressed”’ instead of “is hampered,” 
provided that the word agone is not interpreted in its ordinary 
English sense of ‘“‘extreme suffering’). 

All such directions or implications as we find in this English 
rendering of the Rituale appear to emphasize the idea of intense 
pain, that is, agony, in its ordinarily accepted meaning. This 
probably common interpretation amongst Catholics is reinforced 
by their frequent meditation on the Agony of Our Saviour in 
the Garden of Gethsemani. ‘“‘Agony,’’ therefore, when employed 
in the expression “the death agony,’”’ may easily suggest extreme 
pain or suffering. Just here is a’possible danger. To exclude the 
possibility of such anguish for a beloved patient, the nearest 
relatives may, somewhat hysterically, demand, or at least permit, 
the use of the drugs implied in the word euthanasia. 
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We therefore confront a very possible danger lurking in the 
expression, “‘the death agony.’’ Apropos of this, I am reminded 
of the Dictionary’s definition of agony in this connexion: ‘The 
struggle, frequently unconscious, that often precedes death.” 
It is fair to assume that this definition had the support of com- 
petent physicians behind it when it was introduced into the 
Dictionary as one definition of agony. If so, two interesting 
points are involved. The use of the word “‘often”’ is an implication 
that sometimes, at least, there is vo death struggle. Again, the 
definition flatly declares that, even when there is a struggle, it is 
frequently an unconscious one. 

Would it not be expedient for us to make this (presumably 
correct) medical view concerning ‘‘the death agony” more widely 
known amongst the laity? It would appear that ‘“nature’’ 
often—and perhaps commonly—provides euthanasia for the 
dying without any help from medical prescriptions against pain. 
The peaceful look stamped on the face of the dead would seem to 
support this opinion. Even where the face of the dead person is 
distorted, may not the muscular alterations be due to a “‘struggle’’ 
of which the dying person was wholly unconscious ?? 

Alexander Pope’s poem, ““The Dying Christian to His Soul,” 
appears to understand agony as rather a struggle than an extremity 
of pain: 

Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life! 


The picture painted by the poem is one of a “‘struggle’”’ going 
on between the soul and the body. The body seeks to retain its 
‘vital spark of heavenly flame.’’ But the soul seeks liberation 
from the trammels of the flesh. It is, literally, ‘‘a life and death 
struggle’’—but the implication is that of a wrestling match rather 
than of a duel to the death with the ordinary duel’s implication 
and accompaniments of mortal hatred and savage intent. The 


2 As already pointed out, the definitions quoted above employ the word “‘struggle” 
several times. That is, indeed, the first meaning of the Greek word agonia, derived 
from agon (an assembly). The struggle can be of any kind, physical or mental, 
violent or merely contentious. Medical opinion goes still further, declaring that 
the struggle may be conscious or unconscious. The Rituale uses the Latin word 
agon (‘‘cum in agone’’), and not agonia (which is not, in Latin, equivalent to the 
Greek word agonia). But the Latin agon seems to be restricted rather to physical 
than to mental struggle, and to involve less implications of physical pain or mental 
anguish than does the Greek word agonia in some of its uses. 
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struggle is a ‘‘natural’’ one—and all of us must endure it, whether 
consciously or unconsciously. Our business is to supernaturalize 
that final contest, to place its continuance and its final issue in the 
loving providence of our Creator, to implore the favoring help of 
our heavenly patrons, and to follow the advice of our earthly 
spiritual guides (our ‘‘trainers’’ and our “‘seconds,” as it were, 
for that supreme wrestling match). If our anticipations of this 
final struggle dwell exclusively, or too emphatically, on the idea 
of an anguished state of body and of soul, it would seem quite 
possible that, when the probability of our death is made known 
to us, we shall be in no reasonable state of mind for the true 
quietude required for the supernatural view of death, or for that 
holy acceptance of death which the Rituale hopes to instill into 
us through its affectingly beautiful prayers. 

In some one of our familiar talks during November, it might 
prove interesting to the pious faithful if we should recite the poem 
of Alexander Pope and comment upon it, accepting its comforting 
thoughts, but also correcting its optimism in some respects; and 
meanwhile stressing the thought that the agony is not necessarily 
one of extreme pain, or indeed of any pain; but is a struggle, 
as it were, between body and soul, and mayhap between heaven 
and hell, for the final victory. In such a struggle, if the soul 
retain consciousness, it is subject to attacks of its mortal foes— 
the devils and its own miserable passions and past sins. The 
point would thus be to prepare for such a final struggle while we 
have possession of health (or of some of its lessened phases in the 
beginning of a dangerous illness), and not to remit to the “‘last 
agony” such religious helps as may be administered (hopefully 
but not at all securely) when the soul is utterly weary and only 
slightly conscious in its final struggle with the body. 

In order to get rid of the obsession of ‘‘extreme pain’’ in the 
death agony, we could comment on Newman’s comforting poem, 
“The Dream of Gerontius.’””’ He seems to put hardly any 
emphasis on the pain of the death agony, but to consider the 
“agony” as rather a struggle or a contest: 

’Tis this new feeling, never felt before. . . 


That I am going, that I am no more. 
’Tis this strange innermost abandonment. . . 
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This emptying out of each constituent. . . 
And natural force, by which I come to be. ... 
So pray for me, my friends, who have not strength to pray. 

I have italicized the closing phrase in order to suggest the weari- 
ness of the soul in the last of its great battlings with the body. 
With occasional explanatory comment, the whole (or perhaps 
condensed) poem could well take the place of a formal sermon on 
death, for it could be made to indicate how a Christian ought to 
meet the conditions of the death ‘‘agony,’”’ making it a manly 
contest, under the auspices of the Christian faith, rather than a 
pitiful plea for either the narcotics which would bring uncon- 
sciousness or the ill-advised sentimentalities of friends who would 
hope to banish from the dying person the realization of what death 
really means. Here the “pietism” of Alexander Pope’s poem is 
preferable to the philosophism of Bryant’s ‘‘Thanatopsis.”’ 

Die we must, all of us, some day. It is useless to adopt the 
tactics of the ostrich—to fancy that, by banishing the thought of 
our inevitable end, we can somehow or other escape that final end 
or deny its tremendous meaning. 


II 


Like the word agony in the expression, “‘the death agony,” 
its antithetical word, euthanasia, can have several meanings. 

Etymologically, it simply means an easy, painless, tranquil 
death. In such a sense, apparently, did Arbuthnot use the word 
to Alexander Pope: “‘A recovery in my case and at my age is 
impossible; the kindest wish of my friends is euthanasia.’”’ This 
natural euthanasia is ‘“‘inward,’’ when it excludes mental agitation, 
fear, distress; it is ““outward’’ when there is no bodily pain. 

In medical usage, euthanasia can mean such a death as Arbuth- 
not desired, when it is procured by anesthetics or hypnotic sug- 
gestion. In a special medical-legal sense, euthanasia refers to a 
painless killing of non-criminal folk who are deemed socially 
“unfit,” that is, the incurably sick, deformed, feeble-minded. 
In this sense of the word, euthanasia is simply and fundamentally 
immoral. 

It is only the second meaning of euthanasia—that is, the 
procurement of a painless death through medical art—that now 
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especially claims our attention. The last conscious moments of 
a dying person are considered most precious from a Catholic 
viewpoint, even in the case of a patient who is, with practical 
moral certainty, in the state of grace, since eternal merits can be 
gained in a brief space of time. Such a person, however, may have 
previously been an habitual sinner, and may therefore easily yield 
to new temptations during the time when grace may still be had 
either by sacramental absolution or by an act of contrition. 
In either case, since the life of man upon earth is a warfare, the 
patient can still “‘struggle,”’ can still wrestle with Satan to gain 
the Kingdom of Heaven. His death “agony” is a “struggle,” 
but is not necessarily a physically or mentally painful one, al- 
though it can be more or less spiritually energetic. On the other 
hand, if the patient has not as yet been reconciled with God, has 
not prepared himself adequately for death, it is gravely immoral 
to induce unconsciousness ending in death. 

What, then, should be the attitude of his relatives or friends, 
or of his Catholic physician, towards this matter of euthanasia 
medically procured? No positive approval can be given, in 
any case, to the procurement of total unconsciousness.* 

In one of our November talks, attention could well be given 
to this whole subject of euthanasia because of the terrible menace 
it holds out to all of us. In our grave illnesses we are sadly— 
in a sense, we are forsakenly—in the hands of our friends, who 
may be thinking of ‘‘the death agony’’ only in its (often mis- 
taken) idea of a physical or mental anguish from which they would 
spare us by means of anesthesia producing complete unconscious- 
ness. This may be the case in a sickness that will probably 

3 ‘The most that may be granted to those charged with responsibility in the case 
is to take up a passively permissive demeanor whenever it is certain that the depart- 
ing soul has abundantly made ready for the great summons” (Delany, in ‘‘The 
Catholic Encyclopedia,” s. v. Euthanasia). Fr. Delany ends his article: ‘‘What 
has been said applies with equal force and for the same reasons to the case of those 
who have to suffer capital punishment by process of law.’’ With still greater force 
will it apply to the euthanasia of ‘‘the socially unfit,’’ who would be sent into eternity 
without previous and certain knowledge of the exact time when euthanasia is to be 
practised in their case. In the Supplement to “‘The Catholic Encyclopedia”’ 
(Vol. XVII, 1922), Fr. Spalding gives a long treatment to the arguments against 
such a use of euthanasia (pp. 293-294). The ‘‘New Catholic Dictionary” (1929) 
summarizes the argument against such euthanasia, declaring that it is immoral 
“because a human being, no matter how deformed or diseased, possesses intrinsic 
inviolability before God; furthermore, the proposed system would unsettle society 


by making life uncertain.”” The writer refers to Dr. O’Malley’s ‘‘Ethics of Medical 
Homicide and Mutilation’’ (New York City, 1919). 
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eventuate in death. But it is also true of surgical operations 
which are performed under a general anesthesia for operations 
which are themselves of only a minor nature.‘ 


Ill 

We have thus obtained a comprehensive view of euthanasia in 
its various senses. Meanwhile, the Catholic laity can hardly 
help breathing—and perhaps being more or less unconsciously 
influenced by—the mephitic atmosphere of present-day material- 
ism (especially evidenced in the proposed euthanasia of “the 
socially unfit’). In every department and phase of modern 
life, people are seeking what may be called “‘stream-lined’’ speed 
and comfort. We try to get every sort of comfort by the quickest 
and easiest route. In circumstances such as these, we may 
find it desirable to reflect upon the words of the Oxford economist 
and convert, Devas, who remarks (Section 36 of his book, ‘“The 
Key to the World’s Progress’’): “‘And while we see around us 
the After-Christian world grow daily more terrified at pain and 
suffering, throwing a veil of euphemism over the stern realities 
of disease, grasping at every anodyne, shrinking from self- 
discipline and self-denial, the Christians can say with simple 
confidence: ‘In Cruce salus.’ This principle is for them a source 
of strength and victory, while the others are involved in a prin- 
ciple of irremediable weakness.’’ This thought may succeed in 
furnishing us with an antidote to the prevailing mental and moral 
sickliness of our “‘stream-lined’’ speed and comfort. 

The life of man on earth is a warfare, as Job declared. ‘‘In 
Cruce salus!’ I have heard, with varying emotions, a musical 
band playing Baring-Gould’s famous hymn, ‘‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” set to Arthur Sullivan’s stirring melody, at the head of 
a Catholic procession: 


Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 

With the Cross of Jesus 
Going on before! 


4 Dr. James J. Walsh cautions us: ‘‘General anesthesia always involves some risk; 
even in the most careful hands deaths occasionally occur, usually at the very begin- 
ning of the administration of the anesthetic, apparently due to shock. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that clergymen and other advisers should see that patients take 
such precautions and dispose their affairs as they deem proper before anesthesia, 
even though it may be but for a slight operation” (‘“‘Universal Knowledge,”’ Vol. I, 
col. 864). 
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It is easy and delightful to sing this martial and religious song. 
But it is difficult to realize its implications in our daily lives. 
Can we truly assimilate in our spirit the warning words of Charles 
Devas? Of course, there is no need to overemphasize the pa- 
tristic irony concerning the delicatus miles Christi. A person 
who is “grasping at every anodyne” is not necessarily sinning 
thereby. So far as the preacher’s task goes, it is desirable not to 
overshoot the mark. But it remains true that the Soldier of 
Christ must, as Devas intimates, exercise himself in self-discipline 
and self-denial. To put the matter simply and concretely before 
our hearers, euthanasia is ruled out as a medical device. We are 
not to ask for it ourselves or for others in their last sickness. As 
Dr. Walsh has noted in my quotation from his article (cfr. 
footnote 4), the same warning measurably applies even to a 
minor surgical operation which is preceded by complete anes- 
thesia, total unconsciousness. For this there ought to be an 
adequate temporal and spiritual preparation which envisages 
the possibility of death during unconsciousness. 

The laity might well be made aware of these facts and counsels 
concerning euthanasia and also concerning anesthesia for minor 
surgical operations. Perhaps the facts are not brought to the 
attention of patients by physicians, who seem sometimes to take 
a knowledge of such dangers by their patients for granted. 

Apropos of anesthesia, my readers may be interested in the 
following excerpt which a magazine (February, 1935) credits, 
without date, to The Literary Digest: 


“A new pain-relieving drug which is about five times as potent 
as morphin, without the latter’s habit-forming quality, was de- 
scribed by Dr. Walter C. Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
Minnesota, recently. To quote a mail report of Science Service: 
‘The new drug is Di-hydro-morphione hydrochlorid. It was 
developed in Germany in 1926 by the Knoll laboratories, but it 
is only now being brought to the attention of physicians in this 
country. It is particularly useful for cases of cancer that cannot 
be operated on. It gives more relief from pain than morphin and 
prolongs the useful life of the patient, who can be up and working 
while taking this drug. Of course, it is not a “cure,” but it does 
help the patient by relieving the pain and other symptoms of the 
last stages of the disease. Dr. Alvarez also suggested that it 
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might be used in treating morphin addiction. ‘Occasionally it 
may be helpful in the treatment of morphinism through its power 
to relieve distress while the patient is getting a grip on himself,” 
he said.’ 

“The drug does not seem to be dangerous, does not produce the 


pleasurable sensations of morphin and, consequently, is not 

habit-forming. Ina few persons it has some of morphin’s nauseat- 

ing effect, but to compensate for this it has none of the troublesome 
effect on the intestines. The new analgesic is made from morphin 
hydrochlorid with the help of a catalytic agent which causes it 

to combine with water.” 

Several assertions in this excerpt might well be emphasized. 
For instance, the new drug is not habit-forming, although so 
much more potent than morphin. But more relevant to our 
present concern is the statement that it “‘prolongs the useful 
life of the patient,’’ since one of the objections to anesthetics 
from a moral standpoint is that, for dying persons, they are 
“in the premises if not formally at least equivalently a shortening 
of life of the patient’? (““The Catholic Encyclopedia,” s. v. 
Euthanasia). Perhaps some Catholic physician would “check 
up” on the statements of Dr. Alvarez by comparing them with 
his own experiences subsequent to the issuance of the statements 
as quoted by The Literary Digest. If this new drug can prolong 
(instead of shortening) life, it can make the patient less uncom- 
fortable, and can at the same time gratify his relatives and friends 
without menacing his highest interests. Of course, even here, 
complete anesthesia is to be avoided, except in the case of an 
operation for which the patient has prepared adequately by ar- 
ranging both his temporal and his spiritual affairs. Repeated 
emphasis may be laid on the propriety of such a satisfactory 
arrangement of the patient’s affairs, even though the operation 
is, in itself, only a minor one. Apropos, let me quote, from The 
Literary Digest (April 13, 1935, p. 20), a startling item entitled 
“‘Needless Dee th From Suffocation’’: 

“Dr. Paluel J. Flagg of New York, President-Founder of the 
Society for the Prevention of Asphyxial Death, charged recently 
before a gathering of physicians that 50,000 lives are lost need- 
lessly every year because even the best hospitals lack modern 
apparatus for resuscitating patients whose respiration has 
stopped under anesthesia.”’ 
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The statement appears to me to be very credible. A young 
surgeon who had a private operating-room in his own home re- 
marked to me, spontaneously and quite casually, that he had had 
a patient who had died incontinently of anesthesia before the 
operation was begun. Another physician, called to a case of 
cerebral hemorrhage, after ordering the patient removed to a 
hospital immediately telephoned to the hospital to have a pint 
of blood drawn. This was not done, however, and the patient 
died in a state of unconsciousness. A nurse informed me, that, 
had the patient recovered, life would have been one of hopeless 
lingering in a sickbed (something not to be endured, of course!). 
When I told the physician what had occurred, and that his mes- 
sage had been totally disregarded, he remarked simply that such 
things did happen in hospitals. Shall we comment: ‘What 
deeds are done in hospitals!’ Let us rather marvel at the deeds 
done in one’s own home by relatives who would ‘“‘spare’’ the 
patient by concealing the danger of death! 

The period of sickness preceding the “‘agony’’ is the most im- 
portant of all. I hope to discuss this period in a succeeding 
paper.° 


5 The subject might well receive treatment in one of our November sermonettes 
at evening devotions or in a more formal sermon at Mass. 








Veni, Creator Spiritus! 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


II. The Command and the Vision 


Last time we said that it is the Church’s vocation and duty to 
teach a Creed and to announce and impose a Code; and we tried 
to indicate two ways in which this could be done, and suggested 
that it is possible to do it in an “external’’ sort of way, without 
regard for “human nature.’’ It is possible to treat what we have 
to provide rather as one wire which a man might twist up with 
another wire—super-nature plus nature; whereas, what we want 
to do is, not to add wire to wire, but to electrify the human wire— 
supernaturalize human nature. And for that one has to take 
human nature sympathetically into account all along the line. 
The matter was not easy to deal with, especially in a brief space; 
we would have liked to take each “‘natural’’ virtue, and show how 
easily all can be “electrified’’—supernaturalized; and again, to 
take a series of characters proper to men who do not commit 
“mortal sins,”’ but yet are selfish, untruthful, inconsiderate, and 
show with what difficulty these can be supernaturalized and made 
in any sense ‘‘Christ-like,” so that the statement that ‘Christ is 
living in them”’ can have any verisimilitude. This time we carry 
this notion somewhat further, again prefacing what we say by a 
quotation or two. 

A group of Catholic schoolgirls asked: ‘‘Are we bound to say 
morning prayers on days when we’ve got to goto Mass?” (‘‘Bound 
... got to”—they had, apparently, no appetite for either.) 

“Ts it a sin to kiss a girl?”’ 

“Not in itself... but...” 

“Oh yes; I know all that. But I’m not forbidden under pain of 
mortal sin? That’s all I wanted to know.” 

On a certain ship, a fellow-priest was rather chaffing me for 
spending time with the seamen. ‘‘Why do you?” he asked. 

That night I was rather rattled, and said: ‘‘I’d have it on my 
conscience if I didn’t.” 


“But you’re under no obligation to!’’ 
132 
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“Why not? They are the sheep; I am the shepherd. They 
can’t come to me; I ought to go to them.” 

He said that of course I ought, were they in extreme spiritual 
necessity; but short of that, I wasn’t bound to. I said I should be 
horror-struck at myself if I kept to what I was bound to. He said 
that that was very Anglican and vague. I didn’t retort that he 
sounded to me like a throw-back to the Hebrews: ‘“‘You have 
heard that it was said to them of old .. . but I say unto you... .”’ 
But I did reply that, even if I did (which I don’t) all that is com- 
manded me, I should still be “‘an unprofitable servant” (Luke, 
xvii. 10). He repeated that the Catholic religion consisted in 
obeying the Commandments—which is indisputable, zf our whole 
ideal and vocation 1s not to go to hell. 

And we have seen it printed that ‘‘if we did not harp on hell, our 
churches would be empty in a fortnight.’”’ I don’t believe it: but 
there are those who think it. By “don’t believe it,’’ of course, I 
am not suggesting that we should cut “hell” out of our preaching 
any more than out of our belief: but hell certainly is not the key- 
doctrine of Christianity, any more than it was of Christ. 


Belief and Behavior 


Somewhat, then, as we suggested that it was “‘inhuman’’ to 
pounce upon a human mind, Catholic or not, and administer dia- 
grams of dogmas with no regard to the assimilative capacity of 
the mind in question or to the general ‘‘furnishing’’ which it al- 
ready possesses, so we here continue with what concerns behavior. 
The often-quoted Decree of April 5, 1935, tells us that we are to 
provide the faithful with a “sure and firm norm of correct belief 
and correct behavior.”” But what does this mean? Certainly a 
“map” of truth and of right—or a skeleton of Christian doctrine; 
such a skeleton as all men must have within them, yet which no 
less certainly is not their whole living self. Exhibit a good skele- 
ton to a child, and say: ““That isa man.’’ While he may agree, he 
is not likely to find it pleasant or convincing. He is much more 
convinced by his father, whom also he knows to be a man, but 
who gives him presents, spanks him, and is different from all other 
men in the world. 

Well, I seem again and again to have watched boys who had 
actually taken prizes for Christian Doctrine behaving no better 
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than anyone else; in fact, they were able to tell you so well what 
they are bound to do that you perceive at once they have not the 
slightest wish to do anything beyond that or intention of doing it. 
They have not loved what they learnt: they have “‘seen it,’’ yet 
not “‘seen into it.”” No vision of beauty has lit itself up as they 
listened: yes, theirs has been the diagram of the Faith—pure 
mathematics. 


Dangers Confronting the Preacher 


In preaching the Faith, then, we incur three dangers. In the 
first place, we have to provide higher mathematics (the calculus 
...) to those who can scarcely do arithmetic. Every trained mind 
has a horror of omitting anything in that which it wishes to de- 
scribe. How long it takes a lecturer to realize that he must know 
ten times as much as he is teaching, and then learn just what to 
omit! I take it that not one congregation in our churches is really 
able to assimilate a full theological exposition of the Trinity. 
Should an individual want to know—well, some special ‘‘class’’ 
may be managed for him and his like. A second danger is that 
we may provide perfectly unconvincing reasons for what we say. 
Thus, I have listened to apologetic classes given to older boys, and 
felt quite sure (from what I knew of them personally) they could 
pick holes quite easily in the “‘reasons’’ and enjoyed doing it after- 
wards, even if they were too frightened to doit on the spot. For of 
course no one can “argue back’’ during a sermon. Finally, with- 
out any doubt at all, while explaining what is ““commanded,’’ we 
may quite easily leave the impression that nothing more is desired, 


Linking Everything with Our Lord 


One solution of these difficulties appears to be this: always to 
link up everything we teach, whether creed or code, with some- 
thing in the life of Our Lord as lived by Him. Persons are at- 
tracted by persons and not by schemes. Nor are we called to 
preach schemes as such, but Christ. In this way, too, Catholics 
would learn more of Our Lord’s life than they do. Had I time, I 
should like to go through the Gospels with a pencil, marking the 
texts that are never (so far, anyway, as I have heard) preached 
about. Yet, these texts report things Christ said or did. All the 
concluding verses of the fifth chapter of St. Matthew are so awk- 
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ward that they certainly are but seldom chosen as themes for ser- 
mons, though, oddly enough, “‘turn the other cheek”’ seems about 
the only “‘text’’ now remembered by Protestants. But we feel 
uncomfortable when we start showing what these sayings don’t 
mean—explaining them away at least gua “‘commands,”’ and call- 
ing them “mere” counsels, seeming to imply ‘‘and therefore not 
calling for attention from ordinary people.” What do we say 
“loving our enemy” works out to, in the concrete? ‘‘Succouring 
him when in extreme spiritual necessity,” “not excluding him 
from one’s prayers,” “‘not refusing the ordinary salutations in the 
streets”? But—‘‘if you salute them only who salute you, how are 
you better than the heathens? Even they do that!’ The whole 
point of the chapter is a definite supersession by Our Lord of the 
whole Jewish outlook. The moral law was not cancelled: it was all 
of it included in what Our Lord was declaring. Yet, with regard 
to it and the observance of it, He kept saying as refrain: ‘“‘But I 
say unto you....’’ And as for “‘not excluding”’ so and so from 
one’s prayers, how many ordinary people “‘pray’’ for anyone at 
all? They ‘‘say prayers,” Our Fathers and Hail Marys; but 
everyone knows how easily these become formulas, and how diffi- 
cult it would be to pray sincerely for an enemy by name, and with 
love in one’s heart. 

I fear, then, that by “‘preaching down to’’ the “‘ordinary”’ per- 
son, as we de facto find him, we create more ordinary persons. It 
is very easy for me to think and act in terms of minimums, when 
I keep my eye on a scheme; but not, if I keep it on Our Lord. 


Associating Doctrine with Action 


Another possible method may be always to associate doctrine 
with action, somehow or other. Have we not known people to 
whom a clearer understanding of the doctrine about the Holy 
Ghost has made an incalculable and lasting practical difference? 
First, they have turned to Him as never before for inspiration 
when about to take a decision, or before speaking. Then they 
have linked up that doctrine with Confirmation, particularly as a 
strength-giving Sacrament. That, I think, is how the Maoris 
habitually translate it, and I was told that they make much of 
the fact of having been confirmed (which is more, I fear, than we 
do); and they know that they can rely on the Holy Spirit within 
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them, when frightened about something they ought to do. 

The Liturgical Movement undoubtedly encourages us to lead 
the faithful to participate ‘‘actively” in the Liturgy, as the Pope 
says. At present, how many do that in any sense? Quite possibly 
the less educated do so better than the more instructed. They are 
aware, in their simple way, that “something very holy is going 
on,” and they like to be there. But sometimes one views a “re- 
spectable’”’ congregation, and wonders what on earth they are 
really up to as Mass proceeds. It is a minority, very often, that 
uses books; and what books would they be, if one looked over 
their shoulders? Thank God, less and less rarely the Missal. 
But I wonder how many would go to Mass were it not a precept. 
How many want to offer Christ, and actually do so? 


Catholicism in Practice 


Finally, Catholic Action does not exactly mean Catholic activ- 
ity, but the two notions are patently allied; and the whole idea of 
the former presupposes the willingness of the faithful to display 
the latter, and its desirability. It is indeed a very good method 
in ordinary education to associate action, whenever possible, with 
theory. Thus, I remember explaining the pre-Greek palace to a 
class of young men. Naturally, I said to them: “Build one.” 
And they did, and decorated it with motifs taken exclusively 
from Mycenean sources, some of which I had been able to show 
them actually existing in the British Museum. I was very proud 
of this large edifice, which, I have no doubt, my successor threw 
away! But no matter; it had served its purpose within one 
generation! Especially, I think, converts would profit by being 
given at once some small job to be done in the company of a well- 
chosen older Catholic. Thus, they become immediately incor- 
porated into the living thing, and are not likely to sigh: “How 
very different Catholic life is from what I expected, and what I'd 
thought I’d learnt!’’ 

We do well, then, to look wider even than our own frontiers, 
and ask ourselves whether, taken as a whole, the Catholic com- 
munity is likely to attract others. It is certain that, to make it do 
so, a very high standard is exacted from us priests, but this is a 
slightly different subject, which we reserve for a final paper. 











The Seraphic Youth 


By KiILiaAn J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


The Seraphic Youth Movement comprises two distinct entities: 
the Cord-bearers of St. Francis and the Young Tertiaries. The 
former unit is intended as a preparation for and an introduction 
into the latter. Both units are seven centuries old, are wide- 
spread, have produced many Saints and Blessed, and, although 
modernized from time to time, are at present in need of an ex- 
terior re-adjustment to prevailing conditions. The trends of the 
time and the obligatory participation in Catholic Action in its 
strict and wider sense require this. This re-adjustment or adap- 
tation has been under consideration for the past decade and is now 
ready for presentation. It is certainly an opportune time. At 
present all religious groups are re-organizing their sodalities, con- 
fraternities, and tertiaries in order to adapt them to the exercise 
of Catholic Action and to equip them with modern efficiency and 
attractiveness in harmony with their spirit and objectives. 
Moreover, the Catholic Youth Organization as fostered by the 
Hierarchy requires a definite plan and program in member or- 
ganizations. 


I. Cord-Bearers of St. Francis 


In his great Encyclical on the Seventh Centenary of the Death 
of St. Francis of Assisi, Pope Pius XI wrote to the bishops and 
priests of the world: ‘“‘Urge those who have not yet entered this 
distinguished militia (the Third Order) to do so, . . . and let those 
who are too young become Cord-bearers so that even the children 
may grow accustomed to the Franciscan life.’’"? By these words 
the Holy Father shows his concern for those who have not as yet 
reached the age of fourteen, or who for one good reason or an- 
other desire to postpone their entry into the Third Order. To 
all those who have the use of reason he writes: ‘Become Cord- 
bearers of St. Francis.’” And what he wrote about the Third 


1The Dominican Third Order has a similar Confraternity called the ‘‘Angelic 
Warfare.” 
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Order to the teachers in the Church may also be applied to the 
Cord: ‘““Teach your flock what is the purpose of this Cord, how 
highly it is to be esteemed, how easy it is to be a Cord-bearer, and 
how great its benefits are.” This presupposes some knowledge 
about this great institution of the Church. 


Origin of the Cord 

The humble St. Francis, despising the things of this world, was 
satisfied with a shepherd’s robe bound with a cord. This cord 
was a symbol of poverty, simplicity, penance, and purity. Such 
a cord St. Dominic requested from St. Francis as a sign of the 
friendship that bound both together. Having received it, St. 
Dominic wore it under his habit until the end of his life, and so 
became the first Cord-bearer outside the Franciscan family. The 
custom spread, and within eighty years after the death of the 
Seraphic Father it became one of the most popular devotions in 
France. Kings and princes considered it an honor to wear it. 
King Francis I of France substituted the Cord for the Sash of 
Saint Michael, and Queen Louise of Savoy placed it in her coat- 
of-arms. On November 19, 1585, Pope Sixtus V raised the pious 
custom to the rank of an Archconfraternity, and enriched it with 
many indulgences and the privilege of sharing in all the good 
works and merits of the triple Franciscan Order, thus connecting 
it with the family of St. Francis. All who have the use of reason 
can become members; even tertiaries and members of Religious 
Orders and Congregations may be validly enrolled. St. Benedict 
Labre received the Cord at the tomb of St. Francis in Assisi on 
November 20, 1770, and a large number of the faithful followed 
his example. 

How to Become Cord-Bearers 

To become a Cord-bearer, it is necessary to be invested with 
the Cord by an authorized priest and to wear it day and night. 
One cannot be invested by mail or proxy. In practically every 
monastery of the Franciscan Order there is a priest who has the 
faculties to invest with the Cord. These faculties any priest may 
obtain from the Friars Minor Conventuals, who are the custo- 
dians of the Basilica of St. Francis in Assisi, where the Archcon- 
fraternity has its canonical seat. The Cord may be of any ma- 
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terial, and is worn under the upper garments around the waist. 
If not worn, the indulgences cannot be gained. It is not obliga- 
tory, but an old custom of the Cord-bearers, to recite daily six 
Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glorias in honor of the wounds of 
Christ and the Stigmata of St. Francis for the needs of the Church 
and the intentions of the Pope. Special group devotions, meet- 
ings, or participation in processions, etc., may be arranged ad 
libitum by directors or pastors. 


Indulgences and Benefits 

In addition to the special protection and intercession of St. 
Francis, the Cord-bearers can gain many specially granted plenary 
and partial indulgences. Moreover, they share in the spiritual 
advantages and privileges communicated to them by the First, 
Second, and Third Order of St. Francis. Space does not permit 
our mentioning them all in detail. They are enumerated in a 
summary issued in Rome, 1917. 


Purposes and Objectives 

The objectives of the Cord are best expressed in the prayers 
used for its blessing and imposition. The Cord is sanctified that 
whosoever shall wear it devoutly may obtain pardon and indul- 
gence from God’s gracious mercy, and may continually be re- 
minded of the cords by which the Saviour’s hands were bound. 
It is a symbol of penance, continence, and chastity. In the in- 
vestment prayer, the Church asks that the recipient may be 
girded with divine charity; be restrained by salutary fear; be 
bound to the Commandments; be freed from the slavery of the 
world; be firmly attached to the service of God; and may perse- 
vere in this devotion of the Cord until the end. 

Additional purposes are those mentioned by Pope Pius XI: 
to foster the Franciscan spirit, which is the spirit of Christ, and to 
prepare for a fruitful Franciscan life in the world or in religion. 
As a part of the Seraphic Youth movement, Cord-bearers will be 
aided in the selection of a vocation and will find an opportunity to 
exercise in common one or other phase of piety or Catholic Ac- 
tion. It will also establish a congenial association for young men 
and women of similar minds, and may unite all members of ter- 
tiary families in the following of Saint Francis. 
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II. Young Tertiaries 


The main and essential part of the Seraphic Youth Movement 
is composed of the young Tertiaries of both sexes who are grouped 
together for the purpose of self-sanctification and the sanctifica- 
tion of the parish and the world at large by the lay apostolate 
exercised within the frame of Catholic Action according to the 
Franciscan ideals and methods. The membership is open to 
every practical Catholic who is at least fourteen years old. A 
period of probation, called the novitiate, precedes the profession 
for life in the Third Order. This profession brings with it the 
duty (not binding under sin) to fulfill the freely assumed obliga- 
tions of the Rule, namely, the wearing of the scapular and cord, 
the reciting of the daily office (consisting of twelve Our Fathers, 
Hail Marys and Glorias, or the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary), attendance at the monthly meeting of the fraternity, and 
a few others. It also entails loyalty to God and His Church, to 
Franciscan ideals and the regulations and admonitions of the Rule, 
and a sincere desire to strive after perfection. This profession 
brings with it full membership in the Order. The membership 
in the Seraphic Youth is not extended beyond the twenty-fifth 
birthday, but members may be transferred to an adult fraternity 
earlier if this is desirable or practical. 

There are no passive members in the Seraphic Youth. They 
do not leave the world but act in the world (in school, home, 
parish or society) as an influence towards God, not by argument 
or any conspicuous activity, but by the solidarity of Catholic 
conviction and Seraphic ideals in the unselfish purpose and cheer- 
fulness of Christian life. They wear no visible special garb or 
insignia, except perhaps a button or a brooch. 


Organization of the Seraphic Youth 


The Seraphic Youth is the Secular Third Order, the members 
of which follow their ordinary occupations. The chief leaders 
are the board of officers headed by the prefect, chosen from among 
the professed members. To them belongs the temporal direction. 
The spiritual direction, organization, and supervision rest in the 
hands of priests of the First Order or of another duly authorized 
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priest empowered to act as Director. This delegation is readily 
granted to any zealous secular or Religious priest. 

The board of officers is assisted by specially trained leaders and 
promoters selected from among the members at large. They are 
chosen by reason of special qualifications, which make them com- 
petent to lead in or teach certain things, or for their capability to 
be responsible for groups of members under the supervision of the 
board and the Spiritual Director. They act in their own sur- 
roundings or in especially assigned fields, devoting as much of 
their leisure time to the work of the Order as they can spare under 
the circumstances in which they live. The units are called fra- 
ternities. In locations where there are adult fraternities, the 
Seraphic Youth forms a section of the adult fraternity, takes part 
in its religious monthly exercises and its privileges, but has its 
reception and profession ceremonies separately and is independent 
in the program of activities conducted under its own auspices and 
officers. In schools and institutions, a regular youth fraternity 
must be canonically established by the First Order with the con- 
sent of the Ordinary. It is here supposed that there exists no 
adult fraternity to which without further ado it may be affiliated 
as above. 


Program of the Seraphic Youth 

The program of work of the Seraphic Youth may be classed 
under four headings: religion, charity, cultural, and social. Un- 
der religion might fall: progressive religion—Third Order life, 
Eucharistic and liturgical devotion and service, Bible reading and 
study, retreats. Charity might embrace: works recommended 
by the Rule—care of the sick and poor, mission activities, cate- 
chetical work, parish activities (e.g., census work, choir, societies, 
etc.). As cultural activities might be considered: literary en- 
deavors, church history lectures, civics, vocational guidance, 
study clubs, forums, debating, music and art. For young people 
some social activities are necessary. Dramatics, parties, enter- 
tainments, collections, hobbies and handicrafts will be found very 
useful. This list is suggestive only. 

In the program of work some courses might properly be given 
by priests, but most of them could be conducted by laymen. Spe- 
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cial activities may be engaged in simultaneously or successively 
in steady progression. In order to utilize as much as possible of 
the members’ leisure time, one or two sessions a week ought to be 
scheduled. The program and courses may adopt any educational 
form, such as lectures, debates, forum, reading, etc. It is of im- 
portance that programs be arranged some time in advance. The 
topics should be selected by the officers under the guidance and 
with the approval of the Director. Although the courses may be 
open to all Tertiaries and prospective candidates, the members of 
the leadership group must be present. In order to supply in- 
formation, a secretary who may be called by phone should be 
appointed. 

These courses will necessitate some expenses to be defrayed by 
those able to contribute. A stipulated fee for courses may be 
asked, and a certificate of proficiency may be given to successful 
students. If necessary, the officers may apply to an adult fra- 
ternity for funds and assistance. Fraternities for adults should 
consider the support of youth as an activity of the Order. 


Leadership and Training for Leadership 


No active organization can function without trained leadership. 
Aspirants for leadership in the Seraphic Youth must attend 
courses or instructions provided for them by the board of officers 
with the consent of the Director. These courses promote per- 
sonal and group endeavors, besides providing a training for execu- 
tive positions in the Order. This training is provided in work 
centers” for which the fraternity must provide space and accom- 
modations. From these centers (one for each activity selected) 
group activities are carried out. They are to act as power sta- 
tions for the electrification of truly Catholic life. They are parts 
of one organic whole in which each member fit for leadership has 
his place as a cell according to his individual development and 
capacity, but through which runs one united spirit and aim. 

The leaders should be well educated in knowledge about the 
Order and in the principles of Catholic Action. It should be 
made clear to them that Catholic Action is the counter-revolution 


2 The term, “work centers,” is used here in preference to study clubs, for obvious 
reasons. 
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against the prevailing secularism; that Catholic Action must be a 
spiritual force intended to penetrate the parish and community; 
that this is a great responsibility for everyone; and that Catholic 
Action is greatly promoted by an exemplary Tertiary life, be- 
cause it is a very practical way to demonstrate and to exercise the 
Faith. These principles may be fruitfully inculcated by cultivat- 
ing a spirit of resistance to everything that promotes secularism 
and laicism—by a constant repetition of the truth: ‘‘We are 
one in Christ.”” The Third Order is not a Church within a Church 
but an excellent personification of Christ continuing in His 
Church. Nor is the Third Order a special way of salvation, but 
a most potent aid in making the ordinary means of grace more 
effective. It combines practice with theory. No bad habit or 
trait is cured except by replacing it by a good one. Luke-warm- 
ness is not removed except by zeal. It provides a spiritual inter- 
pretation for all and any otherwise indifferent activities. 

In turn, these principles may be extended to the parish and to 
society membership which Tertiaries hold in other organizations; 
also by emphasizing them in the home, the school, environment, 
and public life. This, reinforced by good personal and group 
example, cannot remain without salutary influence. Through 
the Spiritual Director, the work is related to the diocesan activi- 
ties directed by the Ordinary, and thus it becomes “participation 
of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate,” which is Catholic Ac- 
tion in the strict sense of the term. 


Plan and Formation of Group 

A mental picture of the plan of the Seraphic Youth may render 
it more readily intelligible. Let us conceive the entire member- 
ship consisting of the professed, novices, candidates, and Cord- 
bearers as one large circle. Within this circle is a smaller one 
comprising selected professed members in training for and acting 
as leaders. Every special activity constitutes a ceii in this circle. 
From the membership of this circle the board of officers is chosen, 
and they form the center circle, Number I. It works together 
with the leadership circle, Number II, and both are surrounded 
by Circle III, which coéperates as far as possible and practical 
or necessary at times. Since there is to be no passive membership, 
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except temporarily, at certain periods all should be active as a 
whole, for example, in a retreat as initiation for Catholic Action, 
This classification in circles does not divide the fraternity, since 
it is not definite or permanent. Officers will most probably be- 
long to Circles I and II at the same time. Members grouped in 
Circle III may at any time assume leadership in a special case and 
return again to their former status. This circle plan, however, 
may act as an incentive to activity. 

A practical procedure in the formation of a Seraphic Youth unit 
may be welcome. It is best to proceed step by step. 

First Step.—The priest procures a few promising young men, 
perhaps after a retreat. They must be practical Catholics, rather 
spiritual-minded, from good families, fairly well educated, stu- 
dious, and good mixers. 

Second Step.—He instructs them in the plan and asks them to 
promise the following: (1) to gain each a few others for the 
cause; (2) to join the novitiate together; (3) to observe the Rule 
perfectly; (4) to codperate when called upon in the exercise of 
Catholic Action. 

Third Stepb.—The enlarged group is instructed in the Rule of 
the Order, and receives the necessary religious foundation in the 
form of spiritual exercises as a preparation for investiture. 

Fourth Steb.—All prospects for the Seraphic Youth who are not 
already Tertiaries are now received into the novitiate. All these 
form Circle II. If there are a sufficient number of professed 
among the members, the officers are elected; if all are still novices, 
temporary officers are appointed by the Director. This forms 
Circle I. The days and hours for special meetings may then be 
agreed upon. 

Fifth Steb.—Organize and initiate the program work, giving 
the activities of the Rule the priority. Provide accommodations, 
texts, and instructors, and appoint the leaders for the different 
work groups. 

Last Steb.—Correlate all with other parish activities, but do 
not suffer the mixing of a Seraphic Youth unit as a group with 
other groups. The codperation must be individual. Guide the 
work-groups by urging them to exercise their good influence as 
individual cells at every opportunity by word and exampie. 
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The foregoing plan is not altogether original, nor is it final. It 
is based on a long study of the methods adopted by the Sodality, 
the Grail and other European Youth movements, the Commu- 
nists, and other organizations that have been effective among the 
young. A special Handbook is in preparation in which further 
experiments and developments will be utilized. 

In conclusion, some seemingly serious objections may be con- 
sidered. (1) American youth, it is declared, will not take to such 
a deeply religious movement. This is true to some extent. 
However, there are still many young people willing to join select 
religious groups that require a little more than the average. This 
has been sufficiently tested. The Seraphic Youth attached to 
the Cathedral in Seattle, which the Bishop himself organized and 
initiated with great solemnity, may serve as one of many ex- 
amples. The writer himself has had the experience that, after 
explaining the movement to about 200 university students, more 
than one-half of them asked to be received. 

(2) A second objection is that this Seraphic Youth plan requires 
too much effort on the part of all concerned. Undoubtedly it 
requires effort, but nothing can be achieved without work. Young 
people like something substantial. The Director who does his 
share will be rewarded by the aid the Tertiaries will render him 
in many other labors. Perhaps, some youth units existing in a 
parish may be consolidated, and then more attention may be 
given to that which is best and gives most promise for life. 

(3) The sentiment prevails that the Third Order is for old 
people. It is a fact that most Tertiaries are no longer young, but 
many had bound themselves for life when young and grew old in 
the Order. However, if youth is organized under the name of 
Seraphic Youth, this objection and erroneous opinion will soon 
disappear. Some preferred the name of Junior Third Order, but 
there exists among the young a pronounced aversion to this term. 
They do not want to be called ‘‘juniors” or ‘“‘seniors.”” More- 
over, the name Third Order reminds too forcefully of the relation 
and connection with a fraternity embracing many old folks. The 
Seraphic Youth, as used extensively here and abroad, eliminates 
this objection. 

(4) Finally, it is said that the Third Order at present does not 
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seem to live up to its former glory. This cannot be entirely 
denied. This, of course, is the fault of the fraternities and indi- 
viduals. Improvements are possible and desirable. Achieve- 
ments do not always measure up to possibilities. However, there 
is no better means of infusing new life into the Third Order than 
by recruiting the young, training them well, and incidentally 
bringing new life to youth itself. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—‘‘New Life,” ‘“‘Seraphic Youth Companion,” “‘Seraphic Leaflet 
Series” (Third Order Bureau, 1940 Mount Elliott Avenue, Detroit, Mich.). 











The Chronology of the Life of Christ 


By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


The chronology of Christ’s life has always been considered a 
very difficult problem, its difficulty being chiefly due to the lack 
of sources. Roman persecutions destroyed original Christian 
documents; invasions destroyed the libraries at Cesarea, 
Alexandria, Rome and elsewhere; Mohammedan antipathy kept 
the past history of the Near East and Egypt almost a closed book. 
Yet, in spite of all of this we are able to gather the threads here 
and there, knot them together, and present them in the arena of 
contemporaneous history. 


I. The Birth of Christ 
A. The Year of the Nativity 


The first question that presents itself to our mind when con- 
sidering the chronology of Christ’s life is: “When was Our 
Divine Saviour born?” Catholic exegetes are not agreed on this 
fundamental problem. Dates ranging from 8 B.c. to 4 B.C. 
are commonly found in our manuals. In the ultimate analysis 
we must face these two problems: ‘‘What is the most probable 
year, and what is the evidence for such an opinion?” 

The synoptics, St. Matthew and St. Luke, give us temporal 
indications for the time of Christ’s birth. These, together with 
our present knowledge of Roman as well as Jewish history, are 
the sources for the solution of such problems. 

(1) ‘‘Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the 
days of King Herod, behold there came Magi from the East to 
Jerusalem” (Matt., ii. 1). 

This text clearly indicates that at the time of Our Lord’s 
birth Herod the Great was still alive. Critics inform us that 
this king died in the year 750 of the Roman era, or four years 
before the beginning of the Christian era. 

The last period of Herod’s life is known from the Jewish his- 
torian, Josephus Flavius, who derived his information from the 
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courtier, Nicholaus Damascene. When Herod was grievously 
ill at Jericho, a false rumour was spread in Jerusalem that he had 
died. Immediately some boys under the leadership of Judas and 
Matthias tore down the golden eagle from the Temple (‘‘Antiqui- 
ties,” xvii, 6, 1-4; ‘Jewish War,” i, 33, 1-4). For this reason 
the king ordered the culprits to be burned to death: ‘Herod 
deprived Matthias of the high-priesthood and burnt the other 
Matthias, who raised the sedition, with his companions alive. 
And that very night there was an eclipse of the moon’”’ (‘‘An- 
tiquities,” xvii, 6, 4). The baths at Callirrhoe in the Trans- 
jordania did not have their desired effects, so the king was 
brought back to Jericho. Thereupon the princes of the people 
were ordered to appear before him. These were imprisoned in 
the hippodrome, and Salome his sister, together with her husband 
Alexas, was ordered to put them to death at his demise so that 
there would be universal mourning in the land. Five days before 
his death he put to death his son, Antipater, with permission of 
the Roman authorities. ‘He died the fifth day after he caused 
Antipater to be slain, having reigned since he procured Antigonus 
to be <'ain thirty-four years, but since he had been declared king 
by tk _Romans, thirty-seven’ (“‘Antiquities,” xvii, 8,1). Hedied 
shortly before the feast of the Passover (‘‘Antiquities,” xvii, 
9, 3). 

The feast of the Pasch (7.e., the fifteenth of Nisan in this year of 
750 A.U.c.) occurred on the eleventh of April (4 B.c.). During 
the last period of Herod’s life there were only three total eclipses 
of the moon, namely, September 15, 5 B.c., March 12-13, 4 B.c., 
and January 9,18.c. All the events narrated above could hardly 
have taken place within the short period of one month (2.e., 
between the eclipse of the moon on March 12-13, 4 B.c., and 
the Pasch on April 11, 4 B.c.). Hence it is most probable that 
Josephus was referring to the eclipse of the moon on September 
15, 5 B.c. 

When the Magi visited Herod at Jerusalem (Matt., ii. 1 sqq.), 
the monarch was still enjoying good health. Hence we can con- 
clude that, according to St. Matthew and Josephus, Jesus Christ 
was born not after but before the early months of the year 5 B.C. 

(2) ‘Now it came to pass that in those days there went out 
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a decree from Cesar Augustus that the whole world should be 
enrolled. This was the first enrolment that took place while 
Quirinius was governor (or military commander) of Syria” 
(Luke, ii. 1-2). 

In seeking the year of this first enrolment we must avoid the 
pitfalls of some exegetes as well as those of rationalistic historians. 
At times we find another grammatical reconstruction of the 
text: ‘“This enrolment took place before Quirinius was governor 
of Syria.”” This solution, defended by some Catholic exegetes, 
must be rejected. Though it is true that zparos is comparative 
when followed by a noun or pronoun, yet nowhere in Classical 
literature or in the Bible can an example be found to confirm 
this comparative meaning of rparos with the participle as in our 
text. The German historian, Schiirer, whose authority still 
remains unquestioned in many circles, has tried to undermine the 
credibility of St. Luke’s account. Yet, needless to say, every 
documentary evidence strengthens and confirms the accuracy of 
the Third Gospel. 

The Roman Emperor Augustus (44 B.c.—a.p. 14) decreed three 
enrolments of Roman citizens for the entire Empire. These were 
conducted in the years 726, 746 and 767 a.u.c.—that is, 28 B.c., 
8B.c. and a.p. 14 (cfr. Ancyra Monument). Of these three the cen- 
sus of 8 B.C. merits our special attention as will be seen shortly. 
Not only Roman citizens but likewise other people were enrolled 
in the various provinces. The Tabula Claudiana found at 
Lyons, France, in 1527 attests the enrolment of the Gauls. The 
Lapis Venetus discovered at Venice in 1880 describes the number- 
ing of the population of Apameia, Syria, during the governor- 
ship of P. Sulpicius Quirinius. In the provinces of Africa, Lower 
Germany and Spain similar enrolments were conducted. Then 
too Tacitus (‘‘Annals,”’ vi, 41) makes mention of a census amongst 
the Cliteans of Asia Minor. But the most important records for 
enrolments have been found in Egypt. 

From various papyri documents found at Oxyrhynchus, Egypt, 
it is evident that there was a system of periodic enrolments every 
fourteen years. From the eighth year of Nero, a.p. 61-62, up to 
the year A.D. 257-258, there is a series of documents to show that 
every fourteen years there was an enrolment by households. 
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The documentary evidence for the periodic enrolment between 
A.D. 19-20 and 61-62 makes no mention of ‘enrolments by 
households.”” For these four enrolments a papyrus record is 
only lacking for a.p. 33-34, but Tacitus seems to allude to this 
(cfr. ‘‘Annals,”’ vi, 41). 

There is as yet no papyrus record for the census of a.p. 5-6, 
but then St. Luke (Acts, v. 37) and Josephus (‘‘Antiq.,” xviii, 
1,1) allude tothis. It was taken immediately after the deposition 
of Archelaus, the son of Herod the Great, and by the governor 
P. S. Quirinius. 

It seems, therefore, most probable that St. Luke (ii. 1-2) is 
referring to the first census which began this periodical enrolment 
system of every fourteen years under Augustus. The Evangelist 
who investigated all things from the beginning (i. 3) clearly dis- 
tinguishes this first enrolment from the second (Acts, v. 37), 
when Quirinius was legate for a second time. This system of 
periodic enrolments began 9-8 B.c., and at that time Christ was 
born. 

The reason why a census was taken every fourteen years was 
to obtain a head tax from all who had reached the age of fourteen. 
Since the name, age, profession and personal wealth of every one 
was carefully recorded on the official registers, all this available 
information was preserved for other future taxes. 

The journey of Joseph and Mary is easily explained when we 
consider the Roman practice of obliging its own citizens at times 
to return to the place of origin as well as the numerous enrol- 
ments by households amongst the Egyptians. In accordance 
with Jewish institutions, the census in Judea was taken accord- 
ing to tribes, kindreds, houses, families and heads (Num., i. 
18). In Syria, which probably also included Palestine from the 
practical viewpoint of enrolment, men from the age of fourteen 
and women from the age of twelve to sixty-five were required to 
pay this head tax. 

The choice of year 8 B.c. for the year of Christ’s birth also 
harmonizes with profane history. Tacitus informs us that 
Quirinius was a military genius. After his consulship he con- 
quered the Homonadensians, a wild Taurian tribe that lived on 
the borders of Pamphylia and Cilicia, and for his successful 
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campaign was accorded triumphal honors (‘‘Annals,’’ iii, 48). 
The so-called Tivoli Monument (found in 1764 at Tivoli and now 
preserved in the Lateran Museum) seems to allude to these same 
triumphal honors and to the appointment of Quirinius a second 
time as governor of the Syrian province. Thus, Quirinius in his 
first tenure of office (9-8 B.c.) entrusted Sentius Saturninus with 
the charge of enrolling Judea (Tertullian, “Adv. Marcion.,”’ 
iv, 19). 

Such a census was entirely possible in the kingdom of Herod 
the Great. After the battle of Actium between Antony and 
Octavianus on September 2, 31 B.c., we find Herod hastening in 
the following year to Rhodes to visit the victorious Roman. 
There in front of Octavianus he took off his crown and asserted 
that he no longer wished to wear it unless it were conferred upon 
him by the Roman (‘‘Antiq.,” xv, 6,6). From this time onward 
Herod was no longer a king ‘“‘jure proprio’ (as were the ally 
kings), but rather a “‘rex restitutus’’ through the grace and 
friendship of Caesar Augustus and the decree of the Senate. 

Although Josephus Flavius makes no explicit mention of this 
first census in 9-8 B.c., yet he seems to allude to it. In his 
“Antiquities” (xvii, 2, 4) we read: ‘Accordingly when all the 
people of the Jews gave assurance of their good will to Cesar 
and to the king’s government, these very men (Pharisees) did 
not swear, being above six thousand; and when the king imposed 
a fine upon them, Pheroras’s wife paid their fine for them.” 
These things occurred most likely between the years 9 and 
7B.c. If we remember that the Romans in these enrolments re- 
quired besides the name, age, sex, enumeration and valuation of 
property, etc., also the oath of fidelity to the Emperor, then this 
census is implicitly implied by the Jewish historian. 


B. The Month and the Day of the Nativity 


Amongst the early Fathers and ecclesiastical writers there was 
no uniform opinion about the celebration of Christ’s Nativity. 
In fact, Christmas was not mentioned amongst the early feasts of 
the Church. St. Ireneus (circa 135-202-03) and Tertullian 
(160-240-50) omit it from the lists of feasts enumerated by them. 

Clement of Alexandria in his ‘‘Stromata’’ (i, 21), written about 
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A.D. 208-211, is the first to mention this feast. He personally 
thought Our Lord was born on November 19, and referred to the 
opinions of others who claimed Christ was born on May 20 or 
Avril 19 or even April 20. 

An anonymous treatise on Easter (De Pascha Computatus), 
composed in the year 243 and once falsely attributed to St. 
Cyprian of Carthage, assigned March 28 as the birthday of Christ. 

At the end of the third century or the beginning of the fourth 
century it seems that the Nativity of Christ was celebrated on 
December 25 in the Western Churches. The first mention of 
it is made in a Chronogram of the year 354, but the part called 
“‘Depositio Martyrum,” with a list of martyrs, is held to be the 
Philocalian Calendar of the year 336 and contains the words: 
“VIII kal. Jan. natus Christus in Betleem Judee’’ (7.e., Christ 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea on December 25). 

In the fourth century the Feast of the Nativity was celebrated 
together with the Feast of the Epiphany or Theophany on Janu- 
ary 6 in the Eastern Churches. However, in the year 379 the 
Church of Antioch introduced December 25 as the Feast of the 
Nativity. Thus, gradually both the Eastern and Western 
Churches recognized and began to celebrate two distinct feasts. 

From the preceding consideration it immediately appears that 
there is no direct evidence either from the Bible or from early 
tradition to prove that December 25 was the exact day of Christ’s 
birth. The Ante-Nicene Fathers either failed to mention the 
feast or gave their own personal conjectures. Amidst the fierce 
Roman persecutions they were more concerned with teaching the 
most fundamental truths, with carefully preserving and handing 
down the Apostolic traditions, than discussing the minor problems 
of the exact dates of all the events that took place during Our 
Lord’s life. When Christianity was able to come forth from the 
bowels of the catacombs in the fourth century and breathe more 
freely, it was both right and befitting that the outstanding events 
in Our Lord’s life should be commemorated and accentuated. 
Hence, Christmas should be considered as the liturgical day set 
aside by Holy Mother the Church for us to recall the great mystery 
of the Incarnation, but not necessarily need it be considered as 
the historical day. 
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If, however, various historical circumstances are taken into 
account, then we may come nearer to the reality. The Roman 
authorities were undoubtedly the most practical people of their 
day for efficient government. Thus, they would have taken 
into consideration the various conditions prevailing amongst their 
subjects. The census would not be taken during the winter 
months, which was unsatisfactory for travel because of the 
inclement weather and heavy rains. The time of the census was 
not to interfere with the agricultural life of the people. Con- 
sidering the period necessary for sowing, harvesting, threshing, 
etc., the Palestine people would be free from their work on the 
fields and in the vineyards during the months of October and 
November. For this reason the month of November, proposed 
by Clement of Alexandria and in whose country the periodic 
enrolments were still in force, seems probably to have been the 
month when Christ was born. 

(To be continued) 











Catholic Action and the Liturgy 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The highest form of Catholic Action is the worship of God. 
Worship is the fullest expression of the Church’s vitality, as it is 
the most spontaneous. That it is real activity we learn from a 
fine phrase of one of the world’s most remarkable men who wrote 
in the first decade or so of the fifth century. “Let nothing be 
preferred to the work of God,” says St. Benedict. By the work 
of God the law-giver of monks means what we now call the 
Liturgy. 

I 

The Liturgy is the Church’s daily, official and joint homage to 
the Divine Majesty. The various elements that constitute it— 
words, ceremonies, gestures, vestments, and so forth—are the 
growth of centuries. To its formation all the arts have made their 
own several contributions, so that the result is a thing of match- 
less dignity and beauty. The Liturgy of to-day is a living link 
with the Church’s first beginnings. Like a golden thread, it 
guides us unerringly through the maze of the centuries back to 
the days when, at the Last Supper and during the period that 
intervened between His Resurrection and Ascension, Christ Him- 
self gave to the Church the rudiments of her Liturgy. These 
simple elements were developed by succeeding centuries until 
they became a thing so finished in its perfect beauty that further 
growth or progress would seem impossible. By the side of, and 
in addition to, this public and common worship the faithful have 
at all times practised a more personal, less formal kind of service. 
Prayer, in fact, is the very life of the Church; it is to the soul 
what breathing is to the body. 

Now, it is a fact patent to all observers that in the centuries 
succeeding the Renaissance and the Reformation this somewhat 
individualistic prayer became more and more the chief expression 
of the spiritual life of the faithful—to such an extent, in fact, 
that liturgical prayer ended by making hardly any appeal at all 
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to the masses. The Liturgy came to be looked upon as the ex- 
clusive province of the clergy; nay, even Religious Orders sprang 
up in which attendance in choir was not only no longer the chief 
duty of the day, but in which no choir service was held at all. 

Exaggerations are always to be deprecated. Hence, it should 
be borne in mind that the devotional life of the Church at no 
time lacks a liturgical background or basis, for the Mass is the 
very heart and nerve-center of the life of the Church, and the 
Sacraments are the authentic means of sanctification. Now, there 
is little danger, if any at all, that Christians of average under- 
standing in matters concerning the Faith should ever wholly 
neglect or turn away from these essentials of true religiousness. 
It remains nevertheless true that for a quite considerable time 
the masses displayed but little interest in liturgical worship, 
though, I suppose, even when things were at their very worst, 
whatever force, unction or eloquence there was in the prayer- 
books which displaced the Missal and the Breviary was ultimately 
derived from these unfailing sources. 

During the last three or four decades there has occurred a very 
remarkable reawakening of general interest in and love for the 
liturgical forms of prayer as compared with purely personal and 
private forms of devotion. The movement is both powerful and 
widespread; in fact, it is truly catholic. It has deeply affected, 
in the first instance, the clergy and generally all those who by 
their special vocation are called to carry out the rites and ceremo- 
nies that constitute the Liturgy. This auspicious awakening of 
a force that was only dormant has made itself felt both in the de- 
votional and the artistic sphere of liturgical life. In the latter it 
has led to a notable return to the ancient, dignified forms of 
priestly vestments, to an improvement in taste in all that apper- 
tains to the structure and furniture of our sacred edifices, and, 
last but not least, to a revival of the venerable old melodies known 
as Gregorian Chant. On the devotional side, there is an ever- 
growing demand for the prayers of the Church in the various 
languages spoken by her children scattered throughout the world. 
In this respect, as regards English-speaking Catholics, it is ob- 
vious that for an ever-increasing number of the faithful the 
“Garden of the Soul’’ has lost some of its freshness and fragrance, 
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whilst there are many for whom the ‘‘Key of Heaven”’ refuses to 
unlock the flood-gates of devotion. Not that these one-time de- 
servedly popular prayer-books have not their real merit. They 
are quite excellent, as a matter of fact. But they are so especially 
in proportion as they are made up of translations of some of the 
liturgical formulas to be found in the Missal and the Breviary. 
But the demand to-day is for the Missalitself. It is comforting to 
know that, for the benefit of English-speaking Catholics alone, 
several translations of the complete text have appeared, and not 
only have publishers suffered no loss but the sales have exceeded 
their most sanguine expectations. Quite recently a complete 
translation of the Roman Breviary and the Ritual have likewise 


been published. 
II 


Although this is all to the good, it is nevertheless in order to ask 
whether the liturgical movement has really stirred the broad 
masses of the faithful. For if only an élite has been affected, the 
force would not be a truly catholic one, and we want to make 
interest in and love of the Liturgy one of the primary means of 
Catholic Action. The liturgical reawakening began in clerical, 
monastic, and other cultivated circles. These circles have been 
profoundly and vitally affected. Can the masses be stirred in 
like manner? It would be foolish to shut one’s eyes to the serious 
difficulties here to be met with. Our good people cherish, as a 
rule, an almost exaggerated notion of the priestly life and all that 
goes towards its make-up. The priest, in their opinion, belongs 
to a world so different from theirs that not a few of them would 
deem themselves guilty of unwarrantable presumption did they 
dare to join in the prayers or rites which he alone appears to them 
competent to say or to carry out. In other words, the very real 
distinction between clergy and laity has been so stressed that the 
faithful have a feeling that they may be no more than mere specta- 
tors at liturgical functions. It may even come about—I say it 
with bated breath—that the priest himself forgets at times that, 
though he is indeed chosen from among the people he is chosen 
for the benefit of the people, inasmuch as he is essentially but the 
minister or instrument of Christ and the dispenser in His name of 
the mysteries of God (I Cor., iv. 1). 
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It is therefore important to emphasize the fact that, if the 
priest alone is indeed endowed with supernatural power to offer 
sacrifice and to administer the Sacraments, the sacrifice at least is 
essentially intended to be a corporate act of the whole body of the 
Church, which is made up of clergy and people alike, though each 
section has its own position and sphere of action. 

But how and in what measure can the rank and file of the 
Church take part or share in our sacred functions? The answer 
to this query is not so simple as might appear. I am afraid that 
both the apostles of the Liturgy and the good priests who, as they 
would put it, are “keen on the Liturgy,” at times—nay, perhaps 
frequently—only think of the élite, the cultured or leisured folk 
whom one finds in most parishes but who, after all, are not the 
majority. As arule, these people respond very quickly. But we 
have to think of that other section of our flock which is caught in 
the machinery of modern industrialism: the factory workers, the 
domestic servant, the farm laborer, in a word, the large class of 
quite good, nay excellent, Catholics who at best can hope for little 
more than to be able to go to Mass (and a Low Mass at that) on 
Sunday, and to the Sacraments at Easter and, with luck, now and 
again in the course of the year. 

Now, unless these people can be swept into the movement, un- 
less we can make these quite ordinary, but for that very reason 
most interesting and worth-while, men and women take an interest 
in the Liturgy, whatever success may have been achieved must 
remain but half atriumph. In the universal Church all things are 
for the common good of all. In it there are no esoteric coteries, 
select circles and—the mob. It seems pretty evident that in this 
direction we have made but little progress, if any at all. The dif- 
ficulties and obstacles to be met with are both great and numerous. 


Ill 
To begin with, there is the difficulty of the liturgical language. 
The enthusiast for the Liturgy is apt to overlook this. He loves 
to draw for us glowing pictures of the religious assemblies of the 
early Christians in which everybody joined in prayer and chant. 
He forgets, however, that whether the service was in Hebrew, 
Latin or Greek, the worshippers understood all about it, for the 
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language of church was also the language of the home and the 
street. As for the chant, congregational singing does not seem to 
date from apostolic times. Until the days of St. Ambrose it would 
appear that all the singing was done by either one or more cantors 
who sang from an ambo (or raised platform) dominating the as- 
sembly, the people being content for the most part with listening 
or with contributing an occasional Amen or Alleluia or some sich 
traditional acclamation. With those nations whose language 
derives from the Latin tongue this difficulty may be less felt, 
though it remains a real one. As for our Saxon tongue, it bears so 
little resemblance to Latin that it is futile to shut one’s eyes to the 
fact that an enormous amount of the dogmatic, devotional and 
artistic content of the Liturgy must needs be lost upon an immense 
number of our people. 

The only remedy one can suggest is the widest possible dis- 
tribution of the liturgical texts in the vernacular. Such books are 
needed even by the so-called educated classes, for Latin, alas, is 
no longer deemed an indispensable ingredient of true education. 
If a priest possesses an almost inexhaustible store of patience, and 
if he is chary neither of time nor of fatigue, he may do a great 
deal towards familiarizing his people not only with the general 
meaning and purport of what goes on at the altar, but he may even 
succeed in making them grasp the meaning of at least the more 
common and most often repeated words and phrases of the Latin 
texts. On the whole, the laity are keen on the Latin. Like those 
who, under Edward VI in England, rose, fought and died for 
“‘the Mass in Latin,” they would not have that mystery celebrated 
in the vulgar tongue. But that is all the more reason why they 
should have the sacred texts in their own daily speech. To the 
present writer this seems the only way of opening to them the 
treasury of the Liturgy. This also explains the immense influence 
and success of the liturgical apostolate of which Kloster Neuburg 
in Austria is the center. Whereas a well-known and deservedly 
famous abbey in Germany appears to limit its appeal, so it seems, 
to the educated or academic classes (as they say), no doubt with 
the hope that these will somehow influence the masses, Neuburg 
frankly caters for the ordinary, work-a-day Christian man and 


woman. 
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During a prolonged sojourn in Palestine I have often assisted 
at the Greek and Syrian Liturgies, and it was with not a little 
surprise that I ascertained that a good deal of Arabic is used in the 
Mass itself, more especially when a congregation is present. The 
Epistle and Gospel were invariably sung in the vernacular (Ara- 
bic). We do not ask for anything like this, but it would seem that 
we should make the fullest use of our liberty whenever it is per- 
mitted to say some of the prayers in English after we have said 
them in Latin, as, for instance, at a wedding or a funeral. We 
shall never make Latinists of the masses. It is nevertheless in 
our power to give them a real taste for the beauty of the Church’s 
prayers. The force and unction of these unique supplications is 
not entirely lost in translation, and much of their native fragrance 
clings to them in their English garb. The people love them. One 
need but watch a congregation at certain functions. As soon 
as people hear their own tongue, attention revives; they now know 
what the priest says; they are edified. No one dreams of a Lit- 
urgy in English. Yet, if the texts of Mass, Sacraments and other 
rites are to yield their full fruit, the faithful must have access to 
them in a language they understand. 

It is therefore an essential part of our liturgical apostolate to 
see that the faithful know what is being said or done at the altar. 
Moreover, it is necessary to be on guard against narrowness of 
outlook or practice. It is so easy to become a plain-chant “fan,” 
or to convince oneself that we shall convert England, or America 
or for that matter the world, if we can only get the people to answer 
Mass all together, or to join in the singing, or if we are lucky 
enough to have a surpliced choir of men and boys and organize 
open-air processions and demonstrations. All these things have 
their uses; nay, they are urged by the highest authority of all. 
Yet, none of them nor all of them together will bring about the 
desired result unless the faithful know what it isall about. This 
is only possible if the priest never wearies of explaining the seasons 
of the liturgical year, the object of feasts and fasts, the rites and 
ceremonies used at Mass and in the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and so forth. 

The danger to spirituality to-day is the frittering away of 
devotional or religious energy on side-issues. Side-shows may be 
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a wonderful source of revenue at a bazaar: they are the bane of 
the spiritual life. This is perhaps too violent a statement. What 
is meant is this: when the great mass of the faithful ceased to 
look upon the Liturgy as their very own inheritance, almost as 
much as it is the clergy’s, ‘devotions’ sprang up which, useful as 
they are and conducive to holiness, are nevertheless apt to side- 
track the religious instinct of the average man and woman away 
from the great, straight, magnificent highroad of prayer and 
praise, pleading and thanksgiving which constitutes so much of 
the Liturgy of the Catholic Church. It is very far from my mind 
to wish to think or say anything that might conceivably be con- 
strued into the slightest disparagement of ‘‘devotions.’’ Some of 
the more archaically minded and esoteric among the liturgists 
have not displayed much sympathy with, and some have openly 
frowned upon, popular devotions. Now, these things are the 
lovely creepers, flowery and fragrant, that twine their graceful, 
lissom loops and rings round the mighty stem of official worship. 
So long as they do not stifle the trunk by too tight an embrace, 
these parasites add beauty to the tree. Let us give the faithful 
a real grasp of the beauty and strength, the sweetness and 
fragrance of the Liturgy, and there will be but little risk of 
the “‘devotions’’ crowding out the great Prayer. On the contrary, 
thanks to an instinctive love and understanding of their Mother’s 
language of prayer and praise, the children of the Church will 
speedily perceive the relative value of private devotions and 
the glorious Liturgy that links us to the very beginnings of 
Christianity. 


IV 


What are the practical deductions emerging from these con- 
siderations? Perhaps we are now justified in making the follow- 
ing suggestions. 

(1) The Church is not an archeological society. She is a 
living and live body embracing the world and the centuries. 
Whilst essentials are immortal and immutable, all else, even in 
her, is subject to the great law of life—change. We do not bring 
about a real revival by slavishly seeking to ‘‘early-christianize” 
vestments, churches and their furniture, and the very phraseology 
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by which we hope to popularize that which we have so much at 
heart. 

(2) Whilst some parts of the Mass and Vespers (viz., the 
Gloria and Credo, and the Psalms) may be taken up by a whole 
congregation, at least under special circumstances, the bulk of 
the Chant must ever remain the portion of a special choir which 
can be given the training for which the mass of the people have 
neither time, inclination nor ability. Many love to take part in 
the chant, but the great majority prefer to hear a Mass, be it 
Gregorian or polyphonic, well rendered by a good choir. 

(3) It is possible to empty one’s church by having music or 
services intrinsically most correct, desirable and satisfying to the 
cultivated taste of esthetes. 

(4) Even if we get our congregation to make the responses at 
Mass and such like results, we may have done little more than 
introduce a new practice or custom. 

(5) Our life and lot is cast in the twentieth century, and we 
need not regret it. Gone are the days when the world knew noth- 
ing of trains and motor cars, telephone and wireless, moving 
pictures and newspapers. In those leisurely days the parish 
church was the hub of town or village; the feasts and seasons of 
the Liturgy were the outstanding events of the year, and the 
ceremonies of the Church and the sacred plays were the only or 
at any rate the chief form of pageantry known to the people. 
Not a few among the protagonists of the liturgical movement 
seem to be out of touch with the world of to-day. They appar- 
ently forget that the lives of most people are regulated by the 
factory whistles or the rigid time-table of a business house, and 
that the world is becoming more and more urbanized. Our con- 
gregations are made up of the most diverse people. In our at- 
tempts at liturgical formation let us think of the bottle-washer 
and the stable-boy, the cook and the housemaid, the factory hand 
and the policeman. It will be next to impossible to induce them 
to join in the Gregorian Chant. Perhaps it is as well if they re- 
frain. They may not even be able to use a complete Missal, and 
they can only just get a bare half-hour on a Sunday to hear a Low 
Mass. Are all these good people, who form so large a section of 
the Church, to be deprived of the spiritual wealth and beauty to 
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be found in the Liturgy? It is unthinkable that they should not 
have their fair share in that which is the common inheritance of 
all Catholics. As a matter of fact, even these are not so devoid of 
the liturgical spirit as is sometimes imagined. So long as they 
hear Mass, receive the Sacraments, listen to the word of God, 
their devotional life has more than a mere liturgical background; 
it is most profoundly influenced by the Liturgy, they really 
live it, for these things are the Liturgy! The Mass is the liturgical 
action. All else is accessory and gravitates towards it as the 
planets circle around the sun. Again, unless people have long 
neglected to hear the word of God or have been inadequately 
instructed, they cannot fail to realize that Mass brings Calvary 
into their daily lives and applies to them the virtue of the Cross. 
At least vaguely they realize the tremendous purport of the 
rites that accompany the administration of the Sacraments, nor 
do the liturgical seasons escape their attention. In these matters 
they are often singularly enlightened. They are well aware of 
the fact that the festivals of the Church are infinitely more than 
mere anniversaries. During the dim, wistful weeks of Advent 
they look forward to a real birth of the Saviour, by grace, in their 
hearts. Lent never fails to stir them, so that at Easter we witness 
the annual miracle of so many souls returning to newness of life 
in sympathy, as it were, and as a result of the observance of the 
day on which Our Lord issued from the grave. His Ascension 
turns their thoughts heavenwards, and Pentecost is realized by 
them as a fresh bestowal of the Holy Ghost received at Confir- 
mation. Who will say that such an attitude of mind is not a 
liturgical life? 

(6) Even the ‘devotions’ foster this spirit. If St. Joseph 
is so popular, it is because of his intimate relationship with the 
mystery of the Incarnation; devotion to the Apostles intensifies 
love for the Faith they preached and the Church they founded; 
devotion to Our Lady, to the Sacred Heart, the Passion, etc., are 
obviously part of the Liturgy. 

To sum up, if we priests do all we can to create an enlightened 
body of Christians; if our preaching is real teaching; if it has as 
a background the feasts and seasons of the liturgical year; if, as 
we are bidden by the Council of Trent, we frequently expound the 
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nature, excellence and efficacy of the Mass and the Sacraments, 
our people will not be out of touch with the Liturgy; in fact, 
they will be liturgically minded, and most of them must needs be 
content with this much. But we may be able to create a desire 
for more. The faithful have a right to more, and it is a pity that 
the conditions under which they live so often deprive them of the 
pure joys and the strong graces of which the Liturgy is the un- 
failing source. 











Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Ecclesiastical and Civil Jurisdiction over Offenses 


An offense which violates solely the law of the Church, is by its 
very nature subject to punishment by the ecclesiastical authority 
only, although this authority may at times ask the assistance of 
the civil power, when it judges such help necessary or opportune. 
An offense which violates solely a law of the civil society is pun- 
ished by the civil authority according to its own law, except that, 
in accordance with Canon 120, clerics are to be tried in ecclesi- 
astical courts only, and the Church also is competent to judge it by 
reason of sin committed. An offense which violates the law of 
both Church and State may be punished by both (Canon 2198). 

This Canon is based on the principle that God has provided 
two supreme organizations of human society, Church and State, 
each supreme and independent in its own sphere of jurisdiction 
committed to it by God. The Church is to be in charge of the 
spiritual welfare of mankind, the State of the material welfare. 
There are necessarily innumerable points of contact between the 
respective fields of jurisdiction, and the only practical solution of 
the disputed points of jurisdiction can come by amicable agree- 
ment between the two authorities. That is done in countries 
where the Church has entered into a Concordat with the State. 
In other countries the civil authority usually dictates one-sidedly 
what the Church may or may not do. With the exception of 
those countries which have made an agreement with the Holy See, 
the Church is in about the same position as she was when she first 
set out to christianize the world, and in many instances the 
countries which fell away from the Catholic Church and embraced 
one or another form of Protestantism have been more hostile to 
the Church than heathen countries. 

Canon 2198, for the purpose of determining the de iure juris- 
diction over offenses between Church and State, distinguishes 


between three classes of offenses: (1) those violating church law 
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only; (2) those violating civil law only; (3) those which violate 
both the ecclesiastical and the civil law. The first point is that 
violations of the church law can be punished by the competent 
ecclesiastical authority only. Evidently so; for since in the 
supposition the offender has not done anything against the civil 
law, the authorities defending the civil order have no cause to take 
action against him unless the ecclesiastical authorities request the 
assistance of the civil power to help them to stop the disturber of 
the ecclesiastical order. In the United States the civil courts 
ignore the Church, and lend no assistance in the enforcing of 
church penalties if the matter remains a purely spiritual affair. 
However, if, for instance, a Catholic had been excommunicated or 
forbidden to enter a church (interdict) because of his notorious, 
sinful life, and such Catholic persisted in boldly ignoring the 
penalty of the Church, the courts could be appealed to for the 
purpose of preventing his entry upon church property because he 
interferes with the rights of the civil corporation of the parish or 
diocese, according to which the heads of such corporations have 
the right to say who is or is not to be permitted the use and enjoy- 
ment of the corporation’s property. The recognition of the 
corporate rights of the parishes and dioceses (the formalities of 
such incorporation differ in the various States) is the only protec- 
tion that the Church has in the United States against rebellious 
members of the Church. Generally speaking, most of the States 
have been anxious to protect the church corporations against 
members of the Church who interfere with the corporate rights of 
the parishes or dioceses. More than once the courts of the vari- 
ous States have on the occasion of such controversies recognized the 
beneficent influence of the Church for the public welfare of the 
country. 

Offenses which violate the civil law only are subject to the civil 
authority, with the exception that the Church claims for the clergy 
and the religious the so-called privilegium fori, which means that 
these persons are to be tried by an ecclesiastical court, and may 
only with the consent of the competent ecclesiastical authority be 
tried by the courts of the State. In the United States and other 
countries which have no Concordat with the Holy See, this claim 
of the Church is ignored. That fact, however, does not free 
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Catholics from this rule of the Church. They may not sue the 
exempted persons either in civil or in criminal cases in the courts 
of the State. If it becomes necessary to do so, they should in 
deference to the rules of the Church request the permission of the 
competent ecclesiastical superior; otherwise, they are subject to 
the canonical penalties of Canon 2341. 

In the case of the so-called mixed offenses—that is to say, 
offenses which violate both the canon and the civil law—the civil 
and the ecclesiastical authorities have equal jurisdiction over the 
offense. The authority which first takes action against the 
offender makes the case its own and excludes the other from crimi- 
nal procedure against the culprit (cfr. Canon 15 53, §2). Actually 
the countries which have no Concordat with the Holy See pay no 
attention to the concurrent jurisdiction of the Church. Canon 
1933, § 3, states concerning the mixed offenses that the Ordinary 
should not as a rule proceed against the culprit if he be a lay 
person, and if the civil authorities proceeding against him have 
taken sufficient care of the public welfare. If the offense is prose- 
cuted in the ecclesiastical court and if the law prescribes a specified 
penalty, the court or superior has ordinarily no right of discretion 
but is bound to inflict that penalty on conviction of the guilty 
person. Nevertheless, Canon 2223, § 3, nn. 2-3, permits the court 
or the ecclesiastical superior to desist from inflicting any penalty 
at all, if the culprit has been or will be properly punished by the 
civil authorities. If the circumstances make it advisable, some 
other penance can be imposed on the offender in place of the pre- 
scribed penalty of Canon Law when he has been punished by the 
civil authorities. 


Deliberate Malice Is the Basis for Imputing Violation 
of Laws to Human Beings 


The imputability of an offense depends on the evil will (dolus) of 
the delinquent, or on the extent to which his ignorance of the 
violated law or his omission of proper diligence was culpable. 
Wherefore, all causes which increase, diminish or destroy the evil 
will or culpability, automatically increase, diminish or destroy the 
imputability of the offense (Canon 2199). 

Insane persons are not prosecuted criminally, because, as far as 
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we know, they are not capable of resisting the impulses that drive 
them to various actions against the law. One of the two essential 
gifts of the human mind—vz., knowledge and free will—is not in 
operation. In the case of ordinary normal human beings, we 
correctly suppose that they acted as intelligent persons, and knew 
the object of their action and freely wanted to do what they did. 
The plea that a person was ignorant of the fact that his action 
contravened the law is not a good excuse, as a rule; for every 
member of the State or civil society and every member of the 
Church or other organization is supposed to know the laws and 
regulations of members of his respective organization. We 
shall see later on how far Canon Law admits ignorance as an 
excuse from liability. Canon 2199 classes among offenses the 
omission of proper diligence which in civil law is covered by tort 
actions, though in some cases there may be criminal negligence 
which can be prosecuted by criminal action. A tort is defined asa 
private or civil wrong or injury; a crime is an offense against the 
sovereignty of the government and is prosecuted not by private 
individuals but by the State. Even in crimes like theft, the 
offense is a public wrong. The State prosecutes the violation of 
its statute on its own behalf, and not on behalf of the owner of 
the property. There is a similar distinction in Canon Law, for 
procedure for offenses as wrongs against the Church are not 
prosecuted by private individuals or corporations but by the 
prosecutor of the diocese. 


Definition of Evil Will (Dolus) 


The evil will (dolus), spoken of in Canon 2199, means a de- 
liberate will to violate a law, and presupposes on the part of the 
mind a knowledge of the law and on the part of the will freedom 
of action. Given the external violation of a law, the evil will is 
presumed in the external forum until the contrary is proved 
(Canon 2200). 

Since the culpability or liability for the breaking of a law de- 
pends on the existence of dolus (i.e., a deliberate will to violate the 
law), it is important to have a good understanding of the meaning 
of that term. The law itself explains the two essential elements 
which constitute dolus, namely, on the part of the mind knowledge 
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and on the part of the will freedom of action. It should be noted 
that the law states that knowledge of the law together with free- 
dom of action suffices, and therefore knowledge of the penalty of 
the law is immaterial in so far as liability for the breaking of the 
law is concerned. By benign concession of the Church, igno- 
rance of the penalty of the law does in some instances excuse from 
the penalty, as is stated in Canon 2229. This point will be dis- 
cussed in our commentary on that Canon. 

Though knowledge of the law is said to be necessary to consti- 
tute dolus or deliberate will to violate the law, gravely culpable 
ignorance of the law is equivalent to knowledge of the law in so 
far as liability for violation of the law is concerned. 

Though ordinarily the direct violation of the law constitutes 
dolus, an indirect infraction of the law by gravely sinful omission of 
due diligence in preventing the breaking of the law by the conse- 
quences of one’s action is held equivalent to a deliberate will to 
break the law. 

Finally, Canon 2200 states that, given the external violation of a 
law, the evil will is presumed in the external forum until the con- 
trary is proved. The ecclesiastical superior or the ecclesiastical 
court charged with the enforcement of the law in the external 
forum (as distinct from the sacramental forum or Sacrament of 
Penance) must necessarily suppose that the person who acted 
against the law did so with knowledge and free will. The state of 
mind of the offender is unknown to the public authority, and that 
authority is not concerned with the mind of the offender, but first 
and foremost with maintaining law and order in the conduct of the 
subjects. If then the subject claims that he was not responsible 
for the breaking of the law, he must prove the facts adduced to 
show freedom from liability; and if he does not succeed in proving 
the lack of grave guilt, he is held to the penalty of the law. The 
application of this principle may cause undue hardship in some 
instances, but the common welfare demands that sacrifice. 

Commentators on the criminal law of the Code distinguish 
between dolus (deliberate will to violate a law) and the culpa 
juridica, which also suffices to make one liable for the breaking of 
the law. By the culpa juridica they understand guilt in the 
breaking of the law through culpable ignorance or culpable 
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omission of due diligence. While the Code of Canon Law does not 
make use of the term, culpa juridica, there is some justification 
for the use of the term employed from ancient times by moralists 
and canonists, for Canon 2199 speaks of both dolus and culpa, 
applying the latter term to culpable ignorance and culpable neg- 
lect of due diligence. The culpa means moral guilt, and so does 
dolus. Unless there is moral guilt, there is no ecclesiastical 
penalty; but we must remember what was said above, quoting 
Canon 2200, § 2: ‘‘Given the external violation of a law, the cul- 
pability, the evil will to break the law, is supposed in the exter- 
nal forum until the contrary is proved.” 


Disabilities Affecting the Mind Excuse in Whole or in Part 

from Liability for Violation of the Law 

$1. Persons who actually do not enjoy the use of reason are 
incapable of committing an offense. 

§ 2. Habitually insane persons are presumed to be incapable 
of committing an offense, though they have at times lucid mo- 
ments, or seem to be sane in certain of their ratiocinations and 
actions. 

§3. An offense committed in voluntary drunkenness is not 
free from some imputability, but the degree is less than if the 
same offense had been committed by a person in full control of his 
senses, unless drunkenness was brought on deliberately with a 
view to committing the crime or furnishing an excuse for its 
commission. When a law has been broken in involuntary 
drunkenness, there is no imputability at all, if the drunkenness 
deprived the person altogether ‘of the use of reason; the imput- 
ability is diminished, if the use of reason was only partially im- 
paired. The same applies to other similar mental disturbances. 
Mental weakness diminishes, but does not destroy imputability 
(Canon 2201). 

The Roman Law and the former Canon Law admitted certain 
conditions of persons as an excuse, in whole or in part, for the 
violation of law. In fact, a system of law which does not pay any 
attention to the obvious reasons in natural law for excuse from 
liability cannot lay claim to great intelligence. The present Code 
of Canon Law is a marked improvement in reference to this matter 
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over the laws of the old Corpus Iuris Canonict. The enumeration 
of the causes for excuse from or diminution of liability for viola- 
tions of law in Canons 2201-2209 is practical rather than logical, 
for there is no sequence or strict order in the various classes of 
causes that exempt from or mitigate the liability. 

Concerning mental disturbances which excuse from liability 
altogether or diminish it to a certain extent, the Code distinguishes 
three classes: (1) insane persons who either habitually or at the 
time of the violation of the law are deprived of the use of reason; 
(2) persons whose use of reason is more or less disturbed through 
drunkenness or similar temporary disturbances; (3) mentally 
deficient persons whose weakness of mind necessitates that some 
allowance be made for their infractions of the law. 


Insanity as Excuse from Liability 


Insanity, either permanent or temporary, excuses from liability 
according to the plain teaching of Canon 2201, §§ 1-2. A special 
rule is assigned for loss of reason through voluntary drunkenness 
in §3 of the same Canon. Pope Clement V, in his Decretals (c. 
unicum, in Clementinis, liber V, tit. 4) had ruled that an insane 
person, an infant, a sleeping person who mutilates or kills some 
one does not incur irregularity. From that time the commen- 
tators on the law dropped the distinction between insanity caused 
by nature and insanity caused by gravely sinful excesses, with the 
exception of loss of reason by wilful drunkenness. The Code of 
Canon Law evidently adopted the doctrine of these commentators 
when it exempted perpetually and temporarily insane persons 
from liability, and did not admit the same excuse for loss of reason 
by voluntary drunkenness. In fact, the Code goes further than 
the commentators, for the special rule on loss of reason by drunk- 
enness is extended to similar disturbances of the mind by which 
the use of reason is impeded temporarily through sinful excesses 
(e.g., use of drugs). Commentators extend the phrase “‘similar 
disturbances” to partial mental aberrations which are brought 
about by natural causes without guilt on the part of the afflicted 
person. ' 

In reference to the habitually insane persons, the Code pro- 
nounces the principle that they are presumed to be incapable of 
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committing an offense, though they have at times lucid moments. 
The presumption that they are not accountable for their actions is 
called “‘presumptio juris,” and according to the principles of that 
presumption it is possible to prove that a person was actually sane 
at a given moment and during certain actions, and therefore ac- 
countable for his doings. 

Concerning mental disturbances through drunkenness and 
similar temporary impediments to the use of reason, Canon 2201, 
§ 3, states tha tthe person who voluntarily causes the mental dis- 
turbance is not free from some liability for infractions of the law 
committed while he was in that state of mind, but the responsi- 
bility is less than if he had committed the same offense while in 
full control of his mind. If the loss of mind had been deliberately 
sought by the use of alcoholic drinks or drugs (either to get the 
necessary “‘courage’”’ to do the criminal act or have an excuse for 
the crime), the law does not excuse him for the offenses com- 
mitted during drunkenness. Involuntary drunkenness accom- 
panied by total loss of reason is a good defense against liability; 
partial involuntary drunkenness is a mitigating circumstance for 
wrongs committed in that state. It must be noted, however, that 
the person who pleads involuntary drunkenness as a defense 
against the penalty of the law will be excused then only when he 
succeeds in proving that drunkenness was involuntary. Ordi- 
narily it would be very difficult to prove that one got drunk with- 
out his fault, unless exceptional circumstances in his favor support 
the plea. 

Loss of mental control caused by gravely sinful excesses in the 
use of alcohol, drugs, etc., incapacitates the person from perform- 
ing human acts while the use of mind is gone. Why, then, does 
the law say that he is not altogether excused from liability for 
infractions of the law? The law holds him responsible because by 
voluntary drunkenness he put himself into a condition under 
which he might do much harm against law and order. The public 
authority has a right to demand of its subjects to refrain from 
deliberately incurring the danger of disturbing law and order. 
The custodians of the public weal can, therefore, justly hold a 
person accountable for wrongs committed during drunkenness, 
not only because he foresaw or should have foreseen the wrongs that 
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he might do in an intoxicated condition, but also for the simple 
reason that he did deliberately put himself into a condition that _ 
may become very dangerous to the common weal. 

Feeble-minded and other mentally deficient persons are said by 
the Code (Canon 2201, § 4) to be partly responsible for the wrongs 
they do. There is a great variety of causes that can effect feeble- 
mindedness, some from natural conditions over which one has no 
control, others brought on by sinful habits; especially numerous 
seem to be the cases caused by venereal excesses. There can be no 
general rule for the amount of responsibility of feeble-minded 
persons; each case has to be judged individually. 

Commentators on the Code speak of another class of persons, 
the morally insane. It is supposed that these are persons whose 
minds are clear in so far as the knowledge of things is concerned, but 
who have a more or less impaired control of the will. Psychiatry, 
the branch of medical science that relates to mental diseases, 
tries to solve the many difficult problems arising from such and 
find a remedy. There is in all human beings a struggle to make 
the will do what the mind conceives as right and obligatory 
according to the law of God, natural or revealed. Says St. Paul: 
“T am delighted with the law of God, according to the inward man: 
but I see another law in my members, fighting against the law of 
my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin, that is in my 
members” (Rom., vii. 22-23). In many more words St. Paul 
describes the struggle that human nature, wounded in the fall of 
Adam, has to make to live in that righteousness which becomes 
the adopted children of God. 

From divine revelation we know for certain that normal human 
beings can, with due effort and God’s grace, keep the law of God. 
In fact, it is blasphemous to assert that God demands obedience 
to His laws of His creatures who have no will power to obey. 
Thus, a school of atheistic scientists at least indirectly deny that 
sins are committed by human beings, for they excuse all wrongs 
done against the law of God, of the Church or of the State as the 
result of inevitable instinct or impulse (or whatever else one 
wants to call it). According to this school, everyone who com- 
mits what we call sin is insane and not accountable for what he 


does. Experience does prove that there are unfortunate persons 
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whose power of self-control is so weak that they are not account- 
able for the wrongs they do. They suffer from some deficiency 
that makes them abnormal or subnormal, and God alone knows 
how far they are responsible for their actions. However, what we 
said above is true, namely, that the ordinary normal human being 
who does all in his power to perform the will of God has the unfail- 
ing divine promise that God will give him the necessary strength 
to do God’s will. To say otherwise is to blaspheme God, who so 
often in the history of mankind has shown Himself as a loving 
Father of the human race. 








The Beginnings of Christian Character 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“The true Christian, product of Christian education, is the super- 
natural man who thinks, judges, and acts consistently in accordance 
with right reason illuminated by the supernatural light of the ex- 
ample and teaching of Christ; in other words, to use the current 
terms, the true and finished man of character’ (Encyclical on ‘“The 
Christian Education of Youth’’). 


Training for character is a primary and essential function of 
all education. Every system of education ever devised has in- 
cluded in its aims training for right conduct. The Catholic 
Church ever holds to the ideal expressed in the words of Pius XI. 
She has provided in all ages and does now ‘‘provide moral and 
religious instruction and training for the child in keeping with 
his nature and as an essential for his welfare both here and here- 
after.’’ It troubles her very little that modern educational litera- 
ture for the most part ignores her contribution to character 
education. 

The views and convictions of the Church in this matter may be 
at variance with modern secular authorities. The Church is 
confident that she has the correct grasp of this important func- 
tion. She has opened up to the human mind vast realms of truth 
unattainable by unaided human reason and of far deeper import 
for life than the most learned speculations of pagan thought. The 
instructed Christian knows of the existence of a personal God, 
the reality of His providence, the immortality of the soul, the 
freedom of the will, and the resulting accountability of man to 
Divine Justice. The Church sets forth the nature of the moral 
order in unmistakable terms. Morality is not mere outward con- 
formity to law or custom, but the inner rectitude of the will. 
Esthetic refinement is of far less consequence than purity of heart. 
The Christian must love his neighbor as himself, and prove his 
love in deeds. The teaching of Christ supplies the Church with a 
set of ideals on character training that were never dreamed of in 
merely human philosophy. 
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The “‘otherworldliness’’ of the Church has regard for the values 
of this present life. This life is a preparation for a life to come, 
and logically demands first attention. But man’s eternal destiny 
determines all values. The Church can accept a definition of 
education as preparation for complete living, but she insists that 
no living can be complete which leaves out of consideration the 
ultimate purpose of life. 

The educational principles here enunciated determine the na- 
ture of the Church’s work in character training. Catholic psychol- 
ogists keep these principles ever before them as they discuss this 
foremost problem of the educator. They may or may not agree 
with those authorities who rely on human reason alone, but they 
are confident that they have a set of guiding principles from which 
a right course of action can be devised. They know that every 
method of education founded, wholly or in part, on the denial 
or forgetfulness of original sin and grace, and relying on the sole 
powers of human nature, is unsound. Human frailty may fail 
in giving or receiving the lessons of the Christian Gospel, but the 
font of truth itself remains undefiled. 

A formal definition of character is difficult. Character implies 
“the adherence to moral principles which a person manifests 
consistently in his purposeful conduct.’’ Father Hull defines 
character as “‘life dominated by principles as distinguished from 
life dominated by mere impulse from within and mere circum- 
stances from without.’’ Educationally, character connotes the 
intelligent direction and purposeful control of conduct by means of 
the acquisition of definite moral principles, by means of the con- 
version of these principles into standards of action, through the 
consistent application of these principles to all the complex and 
varied activities of life. 

Three factors contribute to the formation of character—birth, 
education, and will. Nature and nurture combine to give us 
“the total collection of man’s acquired moral habits grafted into 
his natural temperament’’ (Maher). At birth the child has an 
original inheritance consisting of capacities for knowledge, natural 
tendencies for action, emotional responses, volitions and desires, 
entirely peculiar to his individual organism. Personal experience, 
environment, physical, intellectual, and moral, and particularly 
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the example of others are educational factors that profoundly 
modify this original inheritance. Educators of the child seek to 
determine his character by eradicating vicious tendencies, in- 
stilling noble inspirations, and creating improved habits of con- 
duct. The exercise of the power of choice is the most important 
element in the cultivation of character. 

Success in the task of forming character requires a knowledge 
of the elements and fatcors which form the bases of character. 
According to Kelly these bases are: (1) the inculcation of true 
and worthy ideals; (2) the training of the will; (3) the formation 
of proper habits; (4) the establishing of emotional stability; (5) 
all these elements leading to the achievement of Moral Integrity. 

Teachers must present true and worthy ideals of conduct and 
provide an environment in which children may practise living up 
to the ideals that make for a better present and a still better 
future. This work is made easy for the Christian teacher. Chris- 
tianity had its origin, not in any abstract speculation as to good- 
ness or virtue, but in the actual concrete life of a Person who was 
absolutely perfect. It was not obliged to cast about for the ideal 
man, or to present a theory as to a possible ideal. It could and 
it did point to a realization that far surpassed the most exalted 
idea of human wisdom. In the person of Christ we have the full 
dignity of human nature through its elevation to personal union 
with the Word of God. In Him are manifest those traits which 
furnish the noblest models for imitation. 

The important thing for the spiritual man is to lose himself 
in Christ, to start from Him and not from self. He who starts out 
from himself never does experience what it means to be a Christian. 
Pascal, speaking of God, says: “‘He is nearer to us than we are to 
ourselves.’’ And of Christ he says: ‘‘We do not know ourselves 
except through Christ. Without Jesus Christ we know neither 
life nor death nor God nor ourselves.”” Personal life is not formed 
or developed except by communion with the Personality of per- 
sonalities and in contact with the primal and external source of 
our life (De Hovre-Jordan). 

The first motive of the will is the tendency to happiness. The 
teacher who makes the child understand where true happiness 
lies, according to the correct principles of the Gospel, trains the 
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will effectively. Knowing the good clearly, the will deliberately 
chooses it. Repeated choice of the truly good develops the habit 
of choosing the truly good. Virtues as well as vices are habits. 
Education for character must seek the formation of proper habits. 
Habits growing out of true knowledge fostered by religion are in 
accord with morality. 

All thinking and doing are colored by feeling. Emotions play 
an important rdéle in life; they are the dynamics of life. The 
teacher aims to develop the feelings and emotions that will properly 
stimulate the intellect and rightly motivate the will. The great 
problem for the individual and for his teacher is to secure the 
proper balance between emotional expression and control. Every 
emotion must be purposeful. Repression of an emotion may make 
the emotion a servant of the man. Every emotion directed into 
constructive activity becomes an instrument of good. The Christian 
spirit puts the emotions under the control of the will. This is self- 
control and makes one act from purposes rather than from impulses. 

Emotions propertly controlled build right attitudes in children. 
One’s character is revealed in his attitudes. Students develop at- 
titudes whether the teacher wills it or not. The understanding 
teacher leads to the development of attitudes reacting habitually 
to noble ideals. This makes for character. In the last analysis, 
conformity with the will of God is the norm of character. Only 
this conformity can give assurance that the human will does not 
favor tendencies detrimental to real life. 

We must have a basis of moral responsibility and stability. 
We cannot divorce morality from religion. True character for- 
mation demands that religion function dynamically in the life and 
activitie of the individual. There is no character education 
without instruction on the distinction between right and wrong, 
the authority of the moral law, the sacredness of duty, the in- 
violability of conscience, and respect for the rights of others. 
Catholic education does not divorce character formation from 
religious education. Complete moral and religious instruction 
and training are essential for the welfare of the child both here 
and hereafter. Life has a purpose. We live our lives to achieve 
this purpose. True education teaches man how to live his life, 
not merely how to make a living. 
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The formation of character, an extended process, begins at 
birth and continues throughout life. The formative years of 
childhood and youth are of prime importance. The child’s charac- 
ter is the foundation of the adult’s character. No one questions 
the importance of the school, the agency of formal education and 
an indispensable mechanism of social control. The Church in- 
forms the pupil’s mind with truth, and gives him the law of God 
as the norm of conduct. Even in the teaching of the secular bran- 
ches, the Church makes religion the vitalizing force in the educa- 
tional process. 

But the home is the first environment of the child and the 
basic institutional unit in character formation. Great is the task 
of parents. They must provide the home environment that makes 
for noble character. Parental precept and example show the way. 
The parents lay the foundation of the ideals, the attitudes, the 
habits and the emotional reactions that will govern the after life 
of the child for weal or woe. The home is the ideal training school, 
not only because the mother is the ideal teacher, but also because 
example is more powerful than precept. No Sunday School, not 
even the parish school with its week-day instruction by devoted 
Sisters, can substitute for the home as a training school for the 
young. It is the example of the parents, their actions, words and 
attitudes, that form the atmosphere of the home which the child 
drinks in with his every breath. These are the influences which 
fashion him and make him responsive or unresponsive to the 
ideals proclaimed by Church and school. 

The parent is conscious of his great responsibility. He seeks 
for the means to perform his task. The Church does not fail him. 
The Church gives him the supernatural means to form the char- 
acter of the child, but warns him at the same time that he is not 
to neglect the natural means at his disposal. Our catechetical 
training sometimes fails in proper emphasis on the natural virtues, 
namely, those qualities of mind and heart, which, though they 
may be directed to a supernatural end, remain intrinsically natu- 
ral. We may or may not agree with the modern writer who 
finds ‘‘common honesty the rarest of the virtues practised by 
religious people,’”’ but it is true that our religious instruction at 
times gives but scant attention to many natural virtues whose 
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practice can easily be supernaturalized. Every Christian teacher 
should impress upon his youthful disciples the beauty and the 
dignity of refinement of speech and manners, personal neatness, 
discretion, affability, cheerfulness, self-reliance and self-respect, 
punctuality in keeping engagements, fidelity in fulfilling promises, 
and above all an unimpeachable honesty. 

The teacher of youth must not stress the contrast between the 
the natural and the supernatural to such an extent as to give the 
impression that what is natural is essentially evil. The super- 
natural is built upon the natural. The supernatural interpene- 
trates the natural and gives it an added value. Grace presupposes 
nature. It is the function of grace, not to supplant, but to per- 
fect nature. The parent and the educator must also remember 
that religious education is more than instruction in dogma and 
precept. It is essentially a practical training in the exercises of 
religion such as prayer, attendance at divine worship, particularly 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, and reception of the Sacraments, pre- 
eminently the Holy Eucharist. By these means conscience is 
purified, the will to do right is strengthened, and the mind is 
fortified to resist those temptations which, especially in the period 
of adolescence, threaten the gravest danger to the moral life. 

Modern sociology has discovered no substitute for home life in 
training the child’s character. Social workers have an increasing 
realization of the importance of the home. Psychologists prove 
that many of the unhealthy traits of character which serve to make 
adult life miserable are due to unwise handling of children by 
parents in early years. Parents have great power in the plastic 
years of childhood. Yet, according to Sister Mary McGrath, 
“the capacities of the child for moral and religious development 
are much greater than his opportunities in the pre-school period.”’ 
If the child at the age of three is able to grasp the idea of God as 
Creator, he is also able to understand something of his own ac- 
countability to God. The parents have it within their power to 
place the whole religious life of the young child on a high plane. 
Do we not stress the physical side of common facts to the detri- 
ment of the supernatural? The three-year-old may know only 
that the good little boy when he dies is “‘put in a big hole,’ but 
he could grasp also the consoling fact of Heaven and a life after 
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death. Why not teach the supernatural aspect as early as possible? 

The concrete has more appeal than the abstract to the mind of 
the tiny boy and girl. The wise parent will make use of religious 
statues and pictures of artistic merit. Excellent illustrated re- 
ligious books are now on the market. The liturgy of the Church 
makes the ecclesiastical year a succession of beautiful devotions 
that have the powerful appeal of the concrete to the mind of child- 
hood. “The child,” writes Dr. Furfey, “ought to be taken to 
church at an early age. He should be familiarized as early as 
possible with Holy Mass, and its meaning should be explained 
to him as far as possible in simple language.’’ In the later years 
of the pre-school period parents can dispose the mind of the child 
to the beautiful and consoling doctrine of the Eucharist, and 
thrill his very soul with the prospect of his own personal reception 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. The young child who through 
attendance at Mass lives in the atmosphere of the Eucharist, 
will early grasp the distinction between the supersubstantial 
Bread of the Altar and ordinary bread. 

On the day of his First Communion the properly instructed 
child will appreciate the great truth that no nation has its gods 
so nigh unto them as our God is nigh unto us. He who receives 
the Holy Eucharist worthily lives in Christ and Christ lives in 
him. ‘He that eateth this Bread shall live forever.’’ ‘‘I live,” 
says St. Paul, “now not I, but Christ liveth in me.’”’ The com- 
municant possesses within himself Christ the Lord, the fount and 
author of every grace. ‘‘Without Me you can do nothing,’’ says 
Our Divine Lord. The communicant is not able even to think 
anything as of himself, but his sufficiency is from God. With 
St. Paul he may boast: “I can do all things in Him who strength- 
ens me.”” He has all that he needs for the development of a 
sterling Christian character, a life of fidelity to the life and the 
lessons of Jesus Christ. ‘In this life,’’ writes Thomas a Kempis, 
“T find there are two things especially necessary for me, without 
which this miserable life would be insupportable. Whilst detained 
in the prison of this body, I acknowledge that I need two things— 
food and light. Thou hast therefore given to me, weak as I am, 
Thy Sacred Body for the nourishment of my soul and body and 
Thou has set Thy word as a light to my feet.”’ 
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With such means of grace at our disposal are we, parents and 
teachers, to pass our days in useless lamentation bemoaning the 


passing of a better day? The oldest extant human writing has 
this message: “Things are not as they used to be, and children 
no longer obey their parents.”’ It is an age-old lament. If our 
dangers have increased to an alarming extent, so have our bless- 
ings. Who would prefer the old fettered days of Jansenism to the 
spiritual era opened by our Holy Father, Pius X, through early 
and frequent Holy Communion? 





Answers to Questions 


Students Consulting Books Forbidden by the Church 


Question: Sedulus, a post-graduate student at a Catholic college, is 
pursuing advanced studies in Cartesian and Kantian philosophy. Un- 
aware of the ecclesiastical prohibition attached to the works of Des- 
cartes and Kant, he has been reading these contraband authors without a 
qualm of conscience. Presently he is informed of the Church’s prohibi- 
tion, but Sedulus finds that he needs must consult primary sources in 
order to complete his course successfully; so he worriedly continues his 
forbidden reading. What is his moral status? 

There are many students at our Catholic colleges and universities and 
many more at the non-Catholic institutions of learning who in the course 
of their studies have to read some of the forbidden books. The courses 
in literature, philosophy, history—indeed, practically all courses—in- 
variably lead the students into fields forbidden by the Index. What are 
these students todo? Has each one the obligation of applying individu- 
ally to the Apostolic Delegation for permission to read prohibited books? 

LECTOR. 


Answer: The law in the matter of keeping or reading forbidden 
books is well defined in the Code of Canon Law. Ifa Catholic has 
reason to consult some forbidden book, he should ask permission 
from his Ordinary, who has authority by the Code of Canon Law 
to permit the reading of forbidden books in urgent cases. Canon 
1402, $1, limits his faculties to specified books. The general 
permission to read forbidden books must be obtained from the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office or from the Apostolic 
Delegate. As our correspondent points out, there is frequent 
need to consult forbidden books in many of the courses of studies 
at colleges and universities. Though this fact is well known, it is 
surprising to find little or nothing on this matter in the commen- 
taries on Canon Law and in the manuals of moral theology. It 
would be interesting to know what the Catholic colleges and 
universities are doing about forbidden books which professors and 
students need to read in the course of their studies. The Holy 
See has not seen fit to grant a general permission for the purpose. 
Some authors speak of epikeia, saying that there is an excuse from 
the law when a serious reason of necessity or utility exists. Ina 
sudden emergency, when there is no time to obtain permission 
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from the proper authority, Canon Law is more lenient than the 
secular law. It does allow the person to ignore some of the laws in 
emergencies. However, ecclesiastical discipline demands that the 
conduct of the children of the Church be regulated by the rules 
established for their guidance by the Church. Those rules were 
not made just to curtail our freedom of action; they were made 
because the God-given guide of our souls’ affairs thought it advan- 
tageous for the spiritual welfare to make those regulations. Where- 
fore, we believe that nobody should hold himself excused from the 
rules of the Church in his course of action, save in emergencies, but 
should request with due respect permission to be released from 
some rule if the particular circumstances call for such a release. 


Priest Saying Mass with Nobody Present.—Place of Confession 
for Sisters or Nuns 


Question: Should the blessing be given at the end of the Mass when 
the priest says Mass alone in a small chapel without server and without 
attendants? I suppose that the priest has the permission to say Mass 
without a server. It seems to me that there is no reason to bless the 
people when there is nobody in the church or chapel. 

When a confessor has received the special jurisdiction to hear the 
confessions of Sisters or Nuns, is it required for validity to hear the con- 
fessions in a place approved for the confessions of women? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: These questions have been discussed repeatedly in the 
REvIEW. The whole ceremonial of the Mass is based on the 
supposition that there are attendants at the Mass. The 
“Dominus vobiscum,”’ the ‘“‘Orate fratres,”” and many other words 
in the Mass have no meaning when there is nobody present to 
whom those words are addressed. The same is true of the Last 
Blessing. If all things were to be omitted that have reference to 
the people assisting at Holy Mass, the liturgical formula of the 
Mass would be very much mutilated. There is a strict rule for- 
bidding one to change anything in the sacred rites of Holy Mass 
(cfr. Canon 818). The authors on Canon Law and moral the- 
ology seem to be agreed that, saving an Apostolic Indult, a priest 
may not say Mass for devotion unless there is either a server or 
attendant present. The so-called solitary Mass, where the priest 
said Mass without anyone present, was forbidden centuries ago 
in the Law of the Decretals. 
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Concerning the place of confession for Religious Sisters, we 
wrote in the issues of April and May of this year’s REvirw, and 
we have nothing new to add. The Papal Committee for the 
Interpretation of the Code declared that the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance is invalidly administered if a religious Sister makes the con- 
fession in a place which is not legitimately appointed for the 
hearing of confessions of women (December 28, 1927; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XX, 61). The declaration seemed clear enough, but it 
failed to explain what a “legitimately appointed place’’ is, and 
without certainty of the meaning of that phrase the entire answer 
becomes obscure. As we explained before, Canon 910 authorizes 
the confessor in case of illness or other true necessity to appoint 
the place for the hearing of confessions of women. 

Churches Where the Portiuncula Indulgence Can Be Gained 

Question: Can the Portiuncula Indulgence be gained in any church or 
chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, or do the Franciscan 
churches only have this privilege? 

CHAPLAIN. 

Answer: We do not know what makes our correspondent ask 
this question, unless it be that he has in mind the general conces- 
sion made to all local Ordinaries in 1910 on the occasion of the 
seventh centenary of the foundation of the Franciscan Order. By 
Motu Proprio of His Holiness Pope Pius X, of happy memory, all 
local Ordinaries were empowered to appoint one or several 
churches, public or semi-public oratories in the places of their 
jurisdiction where the Portiuncula Indulgence could be gained 
from the afternoon of August 1 to the evening of August 2. For 
the greater convenience of the people the Ordinaries were per- 
mitted to appoint the Saturday-Sunday following August 2. 
The papal document stated explicitly that this concession was 
granted for that year only (June 9, 1910; Acta Ap. Sedis, II, 443). 
In the following year the Holy See extended the above-mentioned 
faculties of the local Ordinaries and all other concessions concern- 
ing the Portiuncula Indulgence until such time as the Holy See 
would make new and definite regulations concerning that Indul- 
gence (Holy Office, May 26, 1911; Acta Ap. Sedis, III, 233). In 
the meantime the Code of Canon Law was published and the mat- 
ter of Indulgences passed from the Holy Office to the Sacred Peni- 
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tentiary. That Sacred Tribunal published new regulations con- 
cerning the Portiuncula Indulgence by Decree of July 10, 1924 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 345). That Decree revoked all concessions 
given either for a certain time, or sine die (as the concession of 
May 26, 1911), or ad beneplacitum. The perpetual concessions of 
the Indulgence were to remain in force. 

The perpetual concessions have reference to the churches and 
public oratories of the Friars Minor, Conventuals, Capuchins, 
Regular Tertiaries, Poor Clares, and Third Order Religious Con- 
gregations. In these all the faithful can gain the Portiuncula 
Indulgence. In the semi-public chapels of Third Order religious 
communities the Brothers or Sisters and the persons living in their 
institutions can gain the Indulgence, to the exclusion of the faith- 
ful generally. The secular Tertiaries of St. Francis can, more- 
over, gain the Indulgence in the churches or public oratories in 
which the Third Order is canonically established. If in the place 
where the secular Tertiaries live there is no church in which the 
Third Order is canonically established, nor any other church which 
enjoys the privilege of the Portiuncula, they can gain the Indul- 
gence in their own parish church. 

The Decree of 1924 makes the provision that the Indulgence 
can be obtained for other churches on the recommendation of the 
local Ordinaries. In all concessions it is understood that the 
Sunday following August 2 may be chosen in place of that date. 
At each visit six Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glorys are to be 
recited, and a decision of the Sacred Penitentiary of January 13, 
1930 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 43), declared that no other prayers 
can be substituted. The reception of the Sacraments of Penance 
and Holy Eucharist is required, but the time for their reception is 
regulated by Canon 931 of the Code, which allows Confession 
within eight days before the day of the Indulgence, Holy Com- 
munion the day previous, and both Confession and Communion 
within the octave following the indulgence day. 


Nuptial Blessing apart from the Celebration of Marriage 


Question: In case the bride has not received the nuptial blessing (be- 
cause the marriage took place without Mass) and the couple are very 
anxious to receive the blessing, must the rubrics of the Roman Missal be 
observed which direct the celebrant to face the people while pronouncing 
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the blessing? The married couple may dislike to draw the attention of 
the people to them and prefer to remain in the pew unnoticed. Would 
it be permissible to allow them to stay there while the priest without 
turning towards them reads the prayers of the nuptial blessing after the 
Pater noster and before the Last Blessing facing the altar? A friend of 
mine lets the couple come up to the communion rail, and immediately 
after Mass pronounces the nuptial blessing over them. SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law permits the nuptial blessing 
to be given even after the married couple have lived in marriage 
for a long time (cfr. Canon 1101, §1). The Votive Mass pro 
sponso et sponsa may be said on most days of the year, even when 
it is celebrated apart from the marriage. On feasts and privileged 
octaves and ferias on which the Votive Mass cannot be said, the 
nuptial blessing can be given by saying the Mass of the day and 
commemorating the Mass pro sponso et sponsa, and reading the 
special prayers over the couple after the Pater noster and before the 
Last Blessing. Though the special prayers of the nuptial blessing 
are worded in such a way that they are directly in favor of the 
wife, the blessing cannot be given unless both husband and wife 
are present, as was declared by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
May 27, 1911 (Decreta Authentica, n. 4269, VII). 

The rubrics of the Missal in the Mass pro sponso et sponsa 
demand that the priest turn to the married couple kneeling before 
the altar, while he says the prayers after the Pater noster and 
before the Last Blessing. We do not think that the priest is 
justified in disobeying the rubric of the Missal because the married 
couple do not like to be noticed. The Church does not command 
them to receive this blessing, but leaves it to their choice. Ii, 
however, they want that blessing, they must conform to its regula- 
tions. As to the place where the couple are to kneel during the 
nuptial blessing, Wuest-Mullaney (‘Matters Liturgical,” n. 794) 
and Wapelhorst (‘“‘Compendium S. Liturgiz,’’ n. 402) make no 
distinction between Nuptial Mass with marriage and apart from 
marriage, and suppose the couple to be at the altar steps. 

It is not permitted to read the prayers of the nuptial blessing 
outside of Mass, even immediately after Mass. A special per- 
mission from the bishop is required to do so, and in that case the 
formula of the Roman Ritual for the nuptial blessing outside of 


Mass is to be read. 
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Witnesses in Non-Catholic Marriages 


Question: In non-Catholic marriages are witnesses required for valid- 
ity of the marriage? If two baptized non-Catholics were married before 
a judge or a justice of the peace without the presence of any witnesses, 


would this marriage be valid? 
PASTOR. 


Answer: The marriage of baptized persons, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, is under the jurisdiction of the Catholic Church, as is 
well known from the teaching of the Church. Ordinarily the 
Church has nothing to do with non-Catholics, and Canon Law 
deals with the rights and obligations of Catholics. Incidentally 
non-Catholics are referred to in the Code of Canon Law, for in- 
stance, in marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics. The 
marriage of two non-Catholics may come before the authorities of 
the Catholic Church through the fact that one or both married 
parties wish to join the Church. Since all impediments except 
disparity of cult and the form of marriage apply to marriages of 
baptized non-Catholics, it may be necessary to rectify the marri- 
age in the Church if perchance one of the ecclesiastical impedi- 
ments (e.g., blood-relationship in the forbidden degrees) rendered 
the marriage invalid according to Canon Law. A dispensation 
from the impediment and renewal of marriage consent before an 
authorized priest and two witnesses done quietly and without 
publicity would give the marriage legal standing in the Church. 
A real difficulty presents itself when the would-be convert is a 
divorced person living in a second civil marriage. Unless it can 
be proved to the satisfaction of the ecclesiastical matrimonial 
court that the first marriage was not a valid union according to the 
rules of the Catholic Church, or that a dispensation from the 
marriage bond akin to the Pauline Privilege is possible, a divorced 
person living in a second marriage should not be received into the 
Church. The priest to whom such persons apply for instruction 
and admission to the Church, must be on his guard because of the 
ever-increasing number of divorces. 

After these preliminary remarks, we answer our correspondent 
that marriages between two non-Catholics are not invalid from 
the standpoint of Canon Law for lack of the presence of two wit- 
nesses. The presence of witnesses is part of the form of marriage, 
and Canon 1099 declares that the Catholic form of marriage is 
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obligatory in marriages between two Catholics or between a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic. For the marriages of other Chris- 
tians the divine law only is to be considered in so far as the form of 
matriage is concerned—.e., the expression of true marriage con- 
sent between persons capable of entering the married state. 
There is still some uncertainty concerning the phrase, “‘baptized 
in the Catholic Church,’’ and concerning Catholics who have 
either renounced all religion or joined a non-Catholic denomina- 
tion. Canon 1099, § 1, n. 1, holds the apostate Catholics to the 
Catholic form of marriage. The children of apostate Catholics 
(one or both parents being apostates) and of a Catholic and non- 
Catholic are considered born of non-Catholics, and are not subject 
to the Catholic form of marriage even though they were baptized 
in the Catholic Church, if they were raised from infancy without 
religion or in a non-Catholic religion. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Roman Documents 


Canonization of Blessed John Bosco 

The Acta Apostolice Sedis of August 20, 1935, publishes the 
document of the canonization of Blessed John Bosco, the founder 
of the Society of St. Francis de Sales for the care of neglected boys 
and of the Institute of the Daughters of Mary Help of Christians 
for the care of neglected girls. This document outlines the life 
and activities of St. John Bosco, his heroic struggles to get the 
public interested in the care of neglected children, and the marvel- 
lous success that crowned his work. It is truly astonishing to 
read how this one priest single-handed and without financial 
means and influence, and in spite of great opposition to his work 
when he first commenced to gather around him the street urchins 
of the Italian cities, successfully launched the undertaking and 
succeeded in establishing homes where the younger children were 
instructed in religion and in human knowledge and where the 
older ones were taught various trades. By the time of his death 
in 1887, his Society had spread to many countries in Europe and 
beyond the seas. God glorified His servant by indubitable mira- 
cles, and he was beatified in 1929. The Decree of canonization 
was issued on April 1, 1934 (Littere Decretales of Pope Pius XI; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 281-295). 


Visits to the Portiuncula Chapel at Assisi 

The small Portiuncula Chapel, where St. Francis of Assisi 
spent much time in prayer, has been enclosed in the great basilica 
of St. Mary of the Angels (near the town of Assisi). The ancient 
chapel stands directly under the magnificent cupola of the ba- 
silica. To this chapel come thousands of pilgrims to gain the 
Portiuncula Indulgence. The Holy See was asked whether it was 
necessary to say at each visit six Our Fathers, Hail Marys and 
Glorys, there being an old tradition at the place that the recitation 
of any short prayer sufficed. The Holy See answers that the 
six Our Fathers, etc., must be said at each visit, and that they are 


to be said ordinarily in the Portiuncula Chapel itself. If, how- 
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ever, because of the multitude of people it is not possible for all to 
say the prayers there, the people may start the recitation outside 
the chapel, continue while passing through the chapel, and finish 
them outside (Sacred Penitentiary, July 18, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXVII, 315). 


Instruction on Process of Non-Consummated Marriage to the 
Ordinaries of Oriental Rites 


The process is substantially the same as the one published for 
the Ordinaries of the Latin Rite on May 7, 1923. However, 
more details of procedure are given in the instruction to the Bishops 
of the Latin Rite, the procedure for Ordinaries of the Oriental 
Rites being simplified, especially in reference to the witnesses 
“septime manus.’’ The Instruction for the Oriental Ordinaries 
requires at least three witnesses “‘septimez manus’”’ for each of the 
married parties, while the Instruction to the Latin Ordinaries re- 
quires seven witnesses on both sides, though the latter document 
also makes allowance for fewer, saying: “If that number cannot 
be had, fewer will suffice, but the reason why seven could not be 
had should be stated in the record”’ (Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church, June 10, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, X XVII, 333- 
340). 


Pontifical Appointments 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Peter Monahan, former Bishop of 
Calgary, has been made Archbishop of Regina; Most Rev. Pat- 
rick Casey has been made Bishop of Ross; Most Rev. George 
Leech has been made Auxiliary Bishop to Bishop McDevitt of 
Harrisburg; Most Rev. James Ryan, former Rector of the Catho- 
lic University, has been made Bishop of Omaha; Most Rev. 
Peter Ireton has been made Coadjutor with the right of succession 
to Bishop Brennan of Richmond; Most Rev. Aloysius Muench 
has been made Bishop of Fargo; Most Rev. William Henry Mellon 
has been made Coadjuter with the right of succession to Most 
Rev. James MacCarthy, Bishop of Galloway. 

The following have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic: 
the Right Rev. Msgri. Joseph H. Meehan, Eugene P. Carroll, 
Michael J. White (Diocese of Newark); William J. Flynn (Arch- 
diocese of Santa Fe); Stephen Duggan (Diocese of Hartford); 
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Daniel Joseph Dineen (Diocese of Great Falls); Charles D. Wood 
(Diocese of Charleston). 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Edmond Burkley, James Ryan, John 
J. Murphy, David Quailey (Diocese of Columbus); Michael J. 
Sullivan, William A. Cumming, Daniel Frawley, Edward J. Fox, 
James J. Horsburgh (Archdiocese of Chicago); Arthur J. Luckey, 
John A. Duskie (Diocese of Concordia); Nicolaus A. Murphy, 
James J. May, Joseph L. O’Brien (Diocese of Charleston); John 
Schaffeld, Joseph J. Schmitt, John R. Kenny, Andrew Radecki, 
James M. McDonough, John R. Hagan, William A. Kane, William 
J. Gallena, Andrew Koller, Eugene P. Duffy, John P. Tracy, 
Francis Dubosh, Joseph O’Keefe, Maurice Griffin, Edward A. 
Kirby, Joseph Trivisono, Oldrich Zlamal, Vitus Hribar, Michael 
Domladovac (Diocese of Cleveland); L. J. Reicher (Diocese of 
Galveston); Hubert Campo (Diocese of Lincoln); Joseph Eugene 
Madden, James Treanor (Diocese of Winona); Joseph Delfis- 
Nepveu (Diocese of Valleyfield); Joseph George Payette, Ferreol 
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Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of December 


First Sunday of Advent 
Mary’s Part in the Incarnation 


By P. M. Nortucote, PH.D. 


“The Lord will give goodness: and our earth shall yteld her fruit’ (Ps. Ixxxiv. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Church through her Liturgy directs our thoughts towards the 
: Virgin from whose sacred womb was to come the Word-made-flesh. 
2) Prophecies regarding the Woman through whose Seed man was to 
be redeemed. 
(3) Why all generations call Mary blessed. 
(4) Mary’s place in the scheme of creation. 
(5) Her perfect acquiescence to God’s will. 


Our Lady’s Expectation 


Holy Church in her liturgy has the above verse of the Eighty- 
fourth Psalm as the day’s ““Communion,”’ for we are at the be- 
ginning of Advent, and our thoughts are with her, the Fruit of 
whose sacred womb was now so soon to appear. 

The earth produces fruits in endless variety: we speak of the 
earth as “the common mother,’’ and we ourselves are ‘‘children 
of the earth”’ (Job, xxxviii. 32). Perhaps there are other planets 
in the measureless depths of space on which life abounds: it may 
be intelligent life, we cannot tell. But certainly this little old 
earth of ours has brought forth the One Fruit which makes her 
peerless amongst all the stars of heaven: Him by whom all 
things were created, the Word-made-flesh, who delights to call 
Himself the “Son of Man.” 

During the period of her expectation, when all creation was 
waiting with her, Mary goes to visit St. Elizabeth; and in answer 
to her cousin’s salutation she gives forth the gladness of her soul 
in that exquisite Canticle, the Magnificat, which we sing each 
evening at Vespers. 
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Our Lady’s Prophecy 


In that canticle Mary gives utterance to the remarkable proph- 
ecy: ‘Behold from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed!” That we may have a proper understanding of this 
prophecy we must go back to the beginning of the human race. 

Before all other divisions of mankind, before diversities of race 
or color, speech or creed, comes that first, radical, and essential 
division: ‘‘Male and female created He them.” Man and 
woman are the two fundamental constituent parts of human 
nature. The first man, Adam, at the solicitation of Eve, the 
first woman drawn from his side, who herself had fallen a victim 
to the Tempter, disobeyed God. Sin is always an act of dis- 
obedience to some divine command: Adam sinned, and, since the 
whole of human nature was then comprised within the limits of 
his single personality, it was not only he who sinned, but the whole 
of human nature sinned in him and needed redemption. By 
reason of the difference in their nature, the sin of man is not ir- 
remissible like the sin of Angelic Spirits: God therefore, looking 
with compassion on the work of His hands, promised to mankind 
a future Redeemer. In this promise He thus rebukes Satan: 
“I will put enmities between thee and the Woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed.’”” Commenting on these words St. Paul 
observes: ‘He saith not of thy seeds as of many, but of thy seed 
as of One.’”’ We may prolong the Apostle’s argument and go on 
to say: “‘He saith not of the women as of many, but of the Wo- 
man as of one.”’ It is indeed a foreshadowing of Our Divine 
Redeemer, Jesus Christ, and of His most holy Mother, Mary the 
virgin. 

Further prophecies inform us that this Woman of prophecy 
should spring from the house of David, and that royal prophet 
in his Forty-fourth Psalm foretells the glories of the Child and 
the Mother. The first part of the Psalm has to do with the Re- 
deemer Himself, ‘‘beautiful above the sons of men.’’ About 
half-way in the Psalm, the seer breaks off and calls our attention 
to the Woman of prophecy: ‘‘The Queen stood on Thy right hand, 
in gilded clothing.’”” The whole Psalm is a marvellous prophecy, 
deserving the most attentive meditation. The Psalmist, after 
descanting in glowing terms upon her exalted destiny and her 
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influence upon mankind, concludes with the words: ‘“They shall 
remember thy name throughout all generations; therefore shall 
people praise thee for ever; yea for ever and ever.’’ Compare 
this with the Virgin’s own words, ‘“‘Behold, from henceforth all 
generations shall call me blessed,’ and we find these two proph- 
ecies of David and his wondrous offspring identical. Hcw 
amazingly and literally we find them fulfilled, when we reflect 
that, as generation succeeds generation, every Catholic child 
learns to lisp the words of St. Elizabeth, as it clasps its little hands 
in prayer, saying: ‘Blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the Fruit of thy womb, Jesus.”’ 


Why We Call Her Blessed 


Surely, we cannot do otherwise than rise up and call her blessed, 
when we remember that to her after God we owe the Incarnation. 
God ever respects the freedom of the human will; He will be- 
stow no favor upon man unless man consents to receive it. Mary 
was the representative of our race when God sent His ambassa- 
dor, the great Archangel Gabriel, to solicit her acceptance of the 
awful dignity and the unimaginable suffering of the Divine 
Maternity, with all that it entailed. It is a simple truth that, 
without the codperation of the Woman of Prophecy, the world 
would not have been redeemed. 

Think what the Incarnation means. We cannot indeed com- 
prehend so profound a mystery, for the notion of personality is 
so subtle that it eludes our mental grasp. But our faith teaches 
us that the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity clothed Himself 
(to use St. Paul’s simile) with our human nature in the womb of 
the Virgin, and was made man. Itstaggersfaith. In our present 
state we can only know God through His works; yet, the con- 
templation of these gives us a conception of the power and maj- 
esty of God which truly appalls the mind. Astronomers tell us 
that our solar system is a part of the Milky Way, and that some of 
the stars in this take thousands of years to transmit their light 
to us, and light travels at the rate of 186,000 miles per second. 
But that is only a fraction of the universe, for astronomy reveals 
that there exists an apparently endless series of star-clusters like 
our Milky Way, and the light from these takes many millions of 
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years to reach our planet. The vastness of it all is so stupendous 
that it simply benumbs the mind to try and think of it. Vast- 
ness is counterbalanced by inconceivable minuteness, for we are 
told that each atom is a universe in miniature. Then we look 
around us at the endless variety of color, sound, taste, form, and 
life that exists in this little planet: and we reflect that the Babe 
in Mary’s womb created it all, and upholds it by the word of His 
power. It is amazing, bewildering, staggering, blinding. 


Mary’s Place in the Scheme of Creation 


Let us now turn to consider the subordinate but necessary part 
assigned to the Virgin in this great central mystery of God’s 
wisdom, power, and love, around which the whole scheme of 
creation revolves: for in the order of finality the Incarnation is 
the first purpose in the Creative Mind, for which all else has been 
created. 

There are three essential parts in motherhood, conception, 
gestation, and parturition, to which we may further add the 
nourishment and training of the offspring produced. In human 
affairs God usually acts through human instruments, but In- 
finite Power is not dependent upon His instruments; He can, if 
He wills, operate immediately. Thus, though offspring are 
commonly produced by the union of male and female, in Mary’s 
case Her sacred womb was made fruitful of its Divine Burden by 
the immediate action of God the Holy Ghost without detriment 
to her virginity. It was fitting that God’s entrance in created 
form into the world He had created should be in a manner unique. 
On the instant that Mary uttered her momentous “Fiat mihi,”’ 
the Word was made flesh in her womb. 

We come now to the second part of motherhood, gestation. 
How does the babe in its mother’s womb receive nourishment 
and grow? An artery connects mother and child, and her blood 
ebbing and flowing through the tiny body conveys to it all the 
nutriment necessary for its increase. Unless we are to multiply 
miracles without necessity, we are forced to the conclusion that 
the Infant Body of the Word was nourished and grew by the flux 
and reflux of Mary’s blood, and that consequently only an in- 
divisible instant separates her most pure blood from the Precious 
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Blood which redeemed the world. I ask, is it possible to con- 
ceive of any creature raised to a dignity more awful and sublime? 

Parturition or giving birth means the introduction of another 
person upon the stage of this life; in Mary’s case the Person 
ushered into the world of human life was none other than the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. Thus, she becomes, in 
the most true and literal sense of the words, ‘‘Mother of God.” 
How magnificently does the prophet speak of the two-fold gen- 
eration of her Son: ‘‘And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, art a little 
one amongst the thousands of Juda; out of thee shall He come 
forth unto Me that is to be the ruler in Israel: and his going forth 
is from the beginning, from the days of eternity’’ (Mich., v. 2). 

Mary’s office does not end here. The Word Incarnate draws 
His first nourishment from her breast: and wonder of wonders, 
when He grows to boyhood, He deigns to be subject to her—the 
Creator to the creature! All through the greater part of His 
life, it is she who is His close and intimate companion. Finally, 
when she stands at the foot of the Cross—the great high-priestess 
of our race, offering to God, in an agony of soul such as the great- 
est mystic has barely tasted, the life of her Divine Son for sinful 
man—He declares that great supernatural fact, which in reality 
was accomplished the moment she consented to become the Mother 
of the Redeemer, that she is thereby also Mother of the Redeemed, 
the long-promised Woman of Prophecy, the second and greater 
Eve. St. John is the representative of us all when Jesus, point- 
ing to him, says to Mary: “Behold thy son.” Jesus is “the 
first-born amongst many brethren’? (Rom., viii. 29), and His 
Mother is also ours. 


Mary’s Perfect Acquiescence to God’s Will 


When we contemplate all this, is it possible to conceive of 
dignity more sublime or closer union with God? Some one may 
object that the Lord Himself has said: ‘“Whosoever shall do the 
will of My Father that is in Heaven, he is My brother, and sister, 
and mother’”’ (Matt., xii. 50). That is indeed true; for the will 
of God is the supreme law of sanctity, and holiness is a higher 
title to union with God than the nearest blood-relationship could 
ever be. But who performed the will of God so perfectly as 
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Mary? It was the acquiescence of her will to His which gave us 
the Incarnation, and the Archangel Gabriel even then salutes Her 
as ‘full of grace,’’ though her sanctity was then but in its dawn. 
So perfectly did her will reflect the will of God that the Incarnate 
Word stooped to submit Himself to it during the greater part of 
His life upon earth. And when was a creature’s will ever put 
to so fearful a test as Mary’s at the foot of the Cross? Yet, she 
never flinched from that tremendous sacrifice, because she knew 
that God had willed it as the price of man’s salvation. Surely the 
soul must prostrate itself in speechless homage at the spectacle of 
such awful majesty and such unfathomable love. 

It was fitting that both of those radical divisions of our race should 
have their representative in Heaven, that she who had shared His 
life and sufferings should also share His glory. So it was decreed 
by God that she should be assumed body and soul into Heaven 
as the Queen of all creation, standing at her Son’s right hand. 

Virgin Mother of God, and our sweet Mother too, highest, 
holiest, dearest, best! If there be some so blind that they think 
to enhance the glory of Jesus by refusing to call His mother 
“‘blessed,’’ know at least thou holdest the hearts of others, who 
would most gladly tear them from their breasts and cast them at 
thy feet if so be they might show thee honor. 


Second Sunday of Advent 
Virtue 
By FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“What went you out into the desert to see? A reed shaken with the wind?” (Matt., xi. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Our Divine Saviour praised the solid virtue of St. John 
the Baptist. He demands it also of us. 

I. Virtue is most necessary for us. (1) Our reason and nature de- 
mands it of us. (2) The law of God demands it of us. (3) Our 
calling as Christians demands it of us. 

II. Virtue is most useful to us. (1) Bodily exercise ts profitable, how 
much more the exercise of the soul in virtuel (2) The virtuous 
man experiences already in this life the blessing of God. (3) Mis- 
fortunes he considers blessings in disguise. 

III. Virtue is most valuable to us. (1) It has eternal life as its reward. 

(2) It consoles us in the hour of death. Examples: (a) King 
Ezechias. (6) St. Paul. (c) St. John the Baptist. 

Conclusion: Exhortation to the practice of virtue. 
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When Jesus in to-day’s Gospel spoke to the people concerning 
His precursor, St. John the Baptist, He praised in him especially 
his solid, unchangeable virtue. ‘What went you out into the 
desert to see?’ He saystothem. “A reed shaken with the wind?’ 
St. John’s virtue was not of a character to be shaken by every 
wind of public opinion. Virtue is the only thing which God re- 
quires of man and values in him. Virtue is, therefore, the most 
necessary, the most useful, and the most valuable possession in 
the life of every man. 

How necessary virtue is in our lives, we are told already by our 
reason and feelings, by that natural disposition to morality which 
is so ineradicable that we call only an altogether corrupt man a 
man without conscience and shame. He who still possesses 
some particle of decency and shame, endeavors, even if he walks 
in the paths of vice, to preserve at least the appearance of vir- 
tue. Every one knows and feels that human dignity rests upon 
virtue. 


Virtue a Universal Necessity 


For this reason the law of God demands virtue alone of every 
man without exception. When God called Abraham into His 
service, He said to him: ‘‘Walk before Me and be perfect” (Gen., 
xvii. 7). And so He demands of every man. Every one must 
serve God and therefore practise virtue, not only from a natural 
feeling of decency and morality, but for God’s sake and according 
to God’s example. 

This is especially demanded by our calling as Christians. 
“Christianity,’’ says St. Gregory of Nyssa,’’ is an imitation of the 
Divine Nature. If therefore thou art a Christian, imitate Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.”” ‘‘No one,” says St. Cyprian, ‘‘should 
dare to call himself a Christian who does not make himself, as 
far as he can, conformable to the virtues of Jesus Christ.’’ And 
St. Paul admonishes us: ‘“‘But you are come to Mount Sion and to 
tlie city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the 
company of many thousands of Angels, and to the Church of the 
first-born who are written in the heavens, and to God the judge 
of all, and to the spirits of the just made perfect, and to Jesus the 
Mediator of the New Testament” (Heb., xii. 22-24). What a 
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sublime calling is not given to us Christians! If anybody be- 
longs to a noble family or a high rank in society, a corresponding 
conduct is demanded of him. How much more then are not we, 
who are received into such a holy society, obliged to a holy life! 
For this reason the Apostle admonishes us: ‘“The grace of God 
our Saviour hath appeared to all men; instructing us that deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly desires, we should live soberly, and 
justly, and godly in this world, looking for the blessed hope and 
coming of the glory of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from all in- 
iquity and might cleanse to Himself a people acceptable, a pur- 
suer of good works’’ (Tit., ii. 11-14). St. Peter writes: ‘But 
according to Him that hath called you, who is holy, be you also 
in all manner of conduct holy; because it is written: You shall 
be holy, for I am holy; that you may declare His virtues who 
hath called you out of darkness into His marvellous light’”’ (I 
Pet., i. 15-16; ii. 9). ‘‘For the rest, brethren,’’ concludes the 
Apostle Paul, ‘“‘whatsoever things are true, whatsoever modest, 
whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever 
of good fame, if there be any virtue, if any praise of discipline, 
think on these things. The things which you have both learned, 
and received, and heard, and seen in me, these do ye, and the God 
of peace shall be with you” (Phil., iv. 8-9). 

When, therefore, God will hold His great reckoning on the last 
day, He will ask nothing else than whether we have practised 
virtue during our life. On this depends our eternal reward or our 
eternal punishment. ‘‘Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit,’’ says Our Divine Saviour,’ shall be cut down and shall be 
cast into the fire’ (Matt., vii. 19). Why will the eternal Judge 
say to the unmerciful: ‘‘Depart from Me, you cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, which was prepared for the devil and his angels’’ 
(Matt., xxv. 41)? ‘‘Not therefore,” explains St. Jerome, ‘‘are 
they sent into everlasting fire because they have done evil, but 
because they have not done that which is good.”’ Our religion 
must find practical expression in our lives. 

The practice of virtue is, therefore, absolutely necessary for us 
that we may preserve our human dignity, serve God, fulfill our 
Christian calling, and save our souls. 
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Virtue Is Most Useful 

For the same reasons the practice of virtue is also extremely use- 
ful to us. ‘Exercise thyself unto godliness,” writes St. Paul. 
“For bodily exercise is profitable to little, but godliness is profit- 
able to all things, having promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come” (I Tim., iv. 7-8). Bodily exercise, therefore, 
toil and labor, sport and dexterity in anything, are not without 
their justification and their value; one gains by them, one profits 
by them, but only a little; for what one profits by them can stand 
no comparison with that which is gained by virtue. Temporal 
possessions are imperfect and insecure; what one has gained with 
much pain and labor can be lost again through some unhappy 
misfortune or by the malice of wicked men. Virtue, however, 
has the secure promise of this life and of the life to come. 

The virtuous man often experiences already in this world the 
blessing of God. As the Psalmist promises: ‘‘Blessed are all they 
that fear the Lord, that walk in His ways. For thou shalt eat 
the labors of thy hands; blessed art thou and it shall be well with 
thee. Thy wife as a fruitful vine on the sides of thy house. Thy 
children as olive plants round about thy table. Behold, thus 
shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord. Blessed is the 
man who hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood 
in the way of sinners. But his will is in the law of the Lord, and 
on His law he shall meditate day and night. He shall be like a 
tree which is planted near the running waters, which shall bring 
forth its fruit in due season. And his leaf shall not fall off; and 
all whatsoever he shall do shall prosper” (Ps. cxxvii. 1-4; Ps. i. 
1-3). God blesses, therefore, those houses and families in which 
virtue reigns. How much evil, however, comes from infidelity 
and vice! 

Many kinds of misfortunes indeed often befall those who fear 
God and live a virtuous life; they are sometimes pursued by mis- 
fortunes. But to these a temporal trial is not a real misfortune, 
but only a fire in which they are tried, proved, and purified from 
dross. They, like the patient Job, find amidst all their trials the 
sweetest consolation in the testimony of their good conscience, in 
their childlike trust in their heavenly Father, without whose 
knowledge a hair will not fall from our heads and who chastizes 
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those whom He loves. They say with the Apostles: ‘I exceed- 
ingly abound with joy in all my tribulation” (II Cor., vii. 4). 

How different, however, is the conduct of the godless man when 
misfortune comes upon him! He is full of discontent and im- 
patience; he curses God and men; he easily falls into despair and 
sometimes takes his own life. 


Virtue Is Most Valuable 


But the greatest reward for the God-fearing, virtuous man is 
eternal life. All the treasures of the eternal kingdom of God are 
promised to him. “It is true,” says St. John Chrysostom, ‘‘that 
virtue has its difficulties, but it effects that we are always of a 
joyful mind on account of a good conscience. What a consolation 
in the hour of death when all other consolations leave us! What 
appears to us in this life sweet and pleasant? A well-provided 
table, health of body, great honor, an abundance of riches? All 
that is, in comparison with the sweetness that follows upon virtue, 
full of bitterness and loathing. For nothing can more truly de- 
light and gladden us than a virtuous life which gives us the hope 
of eternal riches and joys.” 

What consoled King Ezechias on his deathbed? The greatness 
and power of his kingdom, the splendor of his crown, the love of 
his people, all the pleasures and honors that he had experienced? 
Of all this he did not think any longer. But he said: “I beseech 
Thee, O Lord, remember how I have walked before Thee in truth 
and with a perfect heart, and have done that which is pleasing be- 
fore Thee” (IV Kings, xx. 3). That gave him consolation; every- 
thing else he did not consider worthy of mention. 

And what does the Apostle St. Paul call to mind when he is 
nearing the end of his life? The great sensation and stir he caused 
so that they wanted to pay him divine honors, or the devotion of 
the faithful who received him like an Angel and were ready to 
give him everything he needed, or the almost miraculous results 
of his missionary labors? These were pleasant memories; but 
he knew that, in spite of all of them, he could have been lost if he 
had not kept his body in subjection and continually practised 
self-denial out of love of virtue. This consoled him, this recollec- 
tion made him say full of confidence: ‘‘I have fought a good fight, 
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I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. As to the rest, 
there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the Lord the just 
judge will render to me in that day” (II Tim., iv. 7-8). 

It was this recollection also which consoled and supported St. 
John the Baptist, when through the malice of a wicked woman he 
was deprived of his activity and had to stay a long time in prison 
with the expectation of martyrdom in the best years of his life. 
Instead of complaining, or even cowardly taking back what he 
had to tell the king, he confidently expected death and only en- 
deavored to lead his disciples to the Saviour. 

In truth, virtue has the promise of the present and future life. 
May we think of this at our morning prayer and resolve to prac- 
tise at least one virtue during the course of the day with especial 
zeal! “If we attained the mastery of one virtue only during the 
course of the year,’’ says Thomas a Kempis, “‘we would soon be 
saints.” 


Third Sunday of Advent 
The Knowledge of Christ 


By H. B. LouGHNAN, S.J. 


“There hath stood One in the midst of you whom you know not’’ (John, i. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Brief description of the scene referred to in the text. The 
appositeness of this selection by the Church. 
1. Failure to know the Trintty of God is failure to know who Christ ts. 
2. Non-Catholics for the most part dwell only on the outwardly visible 
circumstances of the Nativity; they have only vague views about its 
real meaning. We Catholics have definite truth about the Incarna- 
tion and the Divinity of Christ. 
3. Suggestions: 
(t) Pray for the gift of faith. 
(it) An illustration to show what is “intertor knowledge.” 
(ttt) Meditate on the mystery of the Blessed Trinity with refer- 
ence to the Personality of Christ and the Incarnation. 
(iv) Parallel between the Incarnation and the Blessed Eucharist. 


My dear brethren, the circumstances in which these words were 
used make them peculiarly suitable to Advent. The speaker is 
St. John the Baptist. At one of the fords of the Jordan he had 
been preaching what to-day we should call an open-air mission 
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sermon. His eloquence had stirred the people, for both the 
speaker and his message caught their attention. The strange 
happenings at John’s birth indicated that he was marked out by 
God for a special work; and the days of his boyhood and youth 
were unlike those of others, spent as they were in communion with 
God in the solitude of the desert. And now this gaunt and emaci- 
ated figure held his hearers spell-bound on the river banks, and in 
their ears was ringing his message that the long-hoped-for Messiah 
was at hand. Amongst those who heard him there was One who 
in all outward appearances was like the rest; He listened, as they 
did, to the speaker’s words; He came forward, as they did, to be 
baptized by him in the river water, as a sign of penitence. It 
was of this person that St. John spoke when he told his hearers: 
“There hath stood One in the midst of you whom you know not.”’ 
For the Master’s humility and the very reality of His human na- 
ture had hid Him from them; they never dreamed for a moment 
that that man whom they knew as the Son of Joseph, was un- 
equivocally God; and not knowing this, they had not known Him 
who had stood in the midst of them. 

Quite naturally, then, does the Church bring the incident be- 
fore us to-day. For we shall soon be recalling the events of the 
first Christmas night. Our shops display many cards and pic- 
tures representing, with varying degrees of good taste, the Child 
in the Manger; in our streets we shall hear the carollers singing 
of that birth that brought life to the world; in our churches we 
shall see the familiar crib with the feeding box, and the straw, and 
the young Mother and her Child. All of these things will bring 
our thoughts to the disused stable by the roadside, and we shall 
deliberately allow our appreciation of comfort and of luxury to 
be chastened by the sight. 





Failure to Know Who Christ Is 


But please bear in mind, ever so carefully, that while doing all 

this we may still be meriting St. John’s rebuke: ‘There hath 

' stood One in the midst of you whom you know not.” For, after 
all, do we really know the Divine Babe? Have we reached the 
heart of the mystery? Have we done more than merely touch the 
outer surface, if we know only what our bodily eyes see? No. 
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We miss the treasure of our faith unless we renew our strong 
personal hold on the simple and great truth of the Incarnation. 
We have to steep our souls in the conviction that the God who 
made us and who owns us—whose very being is different from 
ours in that its infinite nature is the full explanation of its exist- 
ence; whose Sacred Trinity of Persons is an infinite energizing of 
intellect and love—we have to remember that this is He who has 
veiled the splendor of His Godhead and lies as a helpless baby in 
the straw of the manger. 


Vagueness of Non-Catholic Beliefs 

Of course, the various circumstances of our dear Lord’s birth 
have each of them their beauty and their lesson, and no one can 
dwell on them without being the better for it. But we may easily 
fail to make full use of that truth which in its certainty distin- 
guishes us Catholics from the various sects and denominations 
who speak so vaguely and inconsistently about ‘“The Christian 
Church.”’ For we Catholics differ from such people in this, that 
we are absolutely certain about the Divinity of Our Master 
Jesus Christ. And because we know that the Child of Bethlehem 
is God in very truth, we realize how much the stable-birth tells 
us of His loving condescension; just as because the Jews did not 
know that Jesus of Nazareth was God, they failed to realize the 
humiliation of His baptism in the Jordan. And just as 2000 
years ago the people did not know Him who had stood in the midst 
of them, so to-day, outside the Catholic Church, the Child lying 
in the manger is not fully known by the hosts that think of Him. 
For about His Godhead they are vague in their views and am- 
biguous in their doctrine. But you and I know that in the Child 
before us there are two complete and perfect natures—the human 
and the divine—and but one Person, who is the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. On the other hand, non-Catholics are 
certain only of the reality of Christ’s human nature; few of them 
deny openly that He is God in very truth; but few of them mean 
anything tangible when they say He is the Son of God. 


Deepening Our Appreciation of the Incarnation 
Let me then suggest some means for deepening your apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of the Incarnation. 
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Begin by making your own the prayer of the man who said to 
Our Lord: “I believe, Lord; help Thou my unbelief.” Tell 
Almighty God that you hold to be true all that He has reveaied; 
that in a special and emphatic way you believe on His word all 
that He has told us about Our Divine Lord. Then plead that 
your faith may be strengthened, and that this knowledge may be- 
come very personal and real, and that it may extend much fur- 
ther than that of Christ’s companions on the Jordan’s bank; 
for they knew only the human nature of the man that stood 
amongst them. We have to know His divine as well as His 
human nature. 

Now, this knowledge is called by the Saints an “‘interior’’ 
knowledge. By this they mean that it is something more than 
the mere assent of the intellect to the truth revealed by God— 
which is indeed the essential element in faith. It means an ap- 
preciation of this truth. Let me explain what I mean by an il- 
lustration. Suppose that a man is told on reliable authority 
that his mother is dangerously ill and is in great pain. He be- 
lieves the assertion and thus makes what is called an act of hu- 
man faith. Possibly the news may not at the time affect him 
much, because he has many business worries on his mind. But 
when he comes to dwell on it, to recall the scenes of his childhood and 
the constant experience of her tender care, the news means much 
more to him; the thought of losing her becomes very poignant; 
he treasures every detail of what is told him about her; the in- 
formation which he first believed has become more than a mere 
impersonal fact admitted as true. So it is with our belief in the 
Divinity of the Babe of Bethlehem. The fact that the Child is 
God we accept on faith; but by dwelling on its meaning and by 
prayerfully pondering over it, we can get quite a personal hold 
on it; from our faith there then springs an appreciation of what 
we believe. 


The Trinity and the Incarnation 


Now, you could listen to countless sermons on this subject; 
you could be familiar with the intricate questions that arise con- 
cerning it; you could discourse learnedly and accurately on the 
mystery of the Incarnation, without having this “‘interior”’ 
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knowledge of the Babe of Bethlehem. There is only one way to 
secure it, and that is by meditating on it in prayer. This you 
should do at Mass and Benediction. Take the great simple truth 
of the Blessed Trinity, that the Father and Son and Holy Ghost 
are one and indivisible and inseparable; that, while the three 
Persons are really distinct, the one Divine Nature is fully found 
in each. You will then see that where Christ Our Lord is, there 
is the Blessed Trinity; for the Divine Nature of Christ is that of 
the Triune God Himself. As the theologians put it, the one 
Divine Nature ‘“‘terminates”’ in three Persons—a technical phrase 
which we need not analyse here, but which emphasizes the truth 
of the Master’s words: “He that seeth Me, seeth the Father 
also.... Do you not believe that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in Me?” (John, xiv. 10-11). 

When you remember this and then picture the scene of the 
first Christmas night, you begin to realize in a new way what the 
Incarnation implies; you put a new and deeper meaning to the 
words that well up within your soul: ‘‘My Lord and my God!” 
You see in a new way the condescension of God and His strange 
yearning for human love, when this little Child is really known 
who is nursed and nurtured by the Virgin Mother and nestles 
close to her. For all the while, you know that His Divine Na- 
ture is that of the Father and the Holy Ghost. “I and the 
Father are One.”’ 


Relation between the Nativity and the Eucharist 


When thinking over this simple, great and deep truth, do not 
try to have a continual stream of ever-changing thoughts. In- 
stead, let the one mystery of the Blessed Trinity hold your mind 
for as long a time as possible and fill you with contentment. 
And here let me make a suggestion that may help you. There is 
a striking similarity between the Blessed Eucharist and the scene 
of the Nativity. Each is the mystery of faith; in each our bodily 
eyes see only a small part of the reality; in the one case it is a 
tiny child, in the other it is the appearance or “‘accidents’’ of 
bread. But in each case faith sees the Godhead of Christ and His 
membership in the Blessed Trinity. And so, when in church and 
more especially after Holy Communion, you will find much con- 
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solation in considering who He is that is with you; you will be 
growing in your knowledge both of the Babe of Bethlehem and 
of the Christ of the Eucharist. And this faithin the Divine Per- 
sonality of the Master is rich in its results, for “‘this is eternal life, 
to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent.’”” When the Sacred Heart of Christ beats next to that 
of His creature, then remember the Master’s own words: ‘I am 
not alone; I and the Father are one.’’ Where Christ is, there is 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

You will never have prayed better nor pleased God more, nor 
adored Him more sincerely, than when you have tried in this way 
to get an “interior knowledge” of Jesus Christ. The simple yet 
wondrous dogma of the Blessed Trinity gives an added force to 
the words of the old prophet: “Truly, Thou art a hidden God.”’ 
For it is the Godhead of Christ that is hidden both in the manger 
of Bethlehem and in the tabernacle of the altar. If you prayer- 
fully dwell on this great truth and realize that the Master is not 
alone, but is ever one with the Father and the Holy Ghost, then 
St. John the Baptist’s words will not apply to you: ‘There hath 
stood One in the midst of you whom you know not.” 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 
A Timely Lesson for Christian Parents 


By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. J. B. DUDEK 
“As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord’’ (Josue, xxiv. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The terrible responsibility of Christian parents for the eternal wel- 
fare of their children. 
(2) The duties of the Christian father. 
(3) The duties of the mother. 
(4) Their mutual responsibilities. 


Suppose, for a moment, that hell opened before our affrighted 
eyes. There, in its seething cauldron, writhing in nameless tor- 
ment we would behold myriad hideous forms, with ghastly, 
leering countenances—forms that once bloomed with the inno- 
cent beauty of childhood. From parched throats and seared lips 
issue an unremitting series of shrieks and imprecations: ‘‘Cursed 
the day my mother bore me! Malediction forever upon the hour 
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my father first held me in his arms!’’ Above the horrible din, 
welling from the incalculable depths, arise the wailings of count- 
less mothers: ‘Woe is me that the child of my heart should now 
be the worm that will never cease to gnaw!’ And hear the 
lamentations of numberless fathers, doomed for eternity to mourn 
with a grief infinitely more bitter than that of David for his 
Absalom: ‘‘Myson! My son!” 

God forbid, dear fathers and mothers, that among these who 
seek death and find it not (Apoc., ix. 6), you should visualize 
yourselves; that in the midst of that mightier throng, gazing at 
you with eyes shot with undying reproach and unquenchable 
hatred, you should recognize some whom you dragged down to 
distruction—who, following in the wake of Satan’s triumph, have 
gone through that door above which is written: ‘“‘Abandon all 
hope who enter here!’ 

God forbid! But, standing at the cradle of many an infant, 
as yet clad in its spotless baptismal robe, is one not seldom moved 
tosay: ‘Poor little creature! Howsoon shall there dawn for you 
the day when, not the devil, but your own unworthy parents shall 
strip you of that angel garb with ruthless hand and clothe you 
instead with the habiliments of sin! On that day you will dis- 
cover your father a hypocrite, who preaches virtue indeed but little 
heeds that he sets no example in conformity to his preaching; that 
your mother is a liar, who, protesting her love for you, cares not 
that your feet stray into the snares lid by the world, the flesh 
and the devil. Would that God in his mercy might take you back 
to Himself ere the ruin be accomplished, and you, a vagabond in 
this vale of tears, eventually find a lodging in the depths of hell!”’ 

Only too often to-day are such fears realized; and though per- 
haps, let us prayerfully hope, the worst may come about in com- 
paratively few cases, the awful truth that remains is enough to 
make one shudder. O parents, terrible is the responsibility that 
rests upon your shoulders, strict the account that you must one 
day render of those committed to your charge! 


The Duty of the Christian Father 


You, Christian father, are the pilot of the ship, your house- 
hold, but it is for you to steer it according to the orders of the 
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Supreme Master, not according to your own caprice. Your 
highest and holiest duty is to teach your dependents to become 
perfect followers of our Lord Jesus Christ, by precept but more 
particularly by example. Teach, but first of all learn well your- 
self that ‘‘godliness is profitable in all things, having promise not 
only of the life that now is but of that which is to come”’ (I Tim., 
iv. 8). Your children owe you love, honor and obedience, but how 
are they to love a father whose every act, every word, is rather an 
incitement to hatred? How honor a father whom they know to be 
without principle? How obey a father who fears not God? In 
vain will you rant and rave that your authority is from on high, 
that you stand in the place of God, if you betray to them that 
your conversation is not in heaven and that there is nothing god- 
like about you, whom especially it behooves to be perfect even 
as your Heavenly Father is perfect (Matt., v. 48)! The man 
whose sole apparent ambition is to acquire fame or fortune can 
expect nothing except that his own son will forget God to worship 
at pagan altars. The wretch who frequents saloons, gambling 
dens and houses of infamy must sooner or later come face to face 
with his own son there. In short, all your admonitions, all your 
counsels, all your reproofs, will fall on deaf ears if you, failing to 
reverence in your children God’s sacred image, direct not your 
every effort, your every action, towards training and educating 
them for heaven. They are not hirelings or slaves, but priceless 
treasures, heirs to the kingdom of heaven, confided to your keep- 
ing. The authority accorded to you must never degenerate into 
anything approaching laxity or indifference on the one hand or 
cruelty or tyranny on the other; but your government should be 
that of the Heavenly Father who governs all His creatures with 
wisdom and love and watches over them in sweetness and long- 
suffering patience. 


The Duty of the Mother 


Next to the father, with equal rights, comes the mother. She 
is, indeed, subject to her husband, for such is the will of God; 
but her human and Christian dignity is as high and sacred as that 
of her spouse. Upon her devolves even a greater responsibility, 
if possible, than his. It is she who comes in the closer touch 
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with the children during their earlier years, during their more im- 
pressionable age. He may be occupied with business cares, with 
affairs that keep him from home the greater part of the time. He 
may even be unjust to and negligent of his family. Hence it 
is the mother’s task to see that the seeds of virtue be implanted 
early in the souls of the children, that from infancy bad dispo- 
sitions which may crop up be rooted out, that to her words there 
be united persevering good example and the exclusion of all evil 
influences. The mother who spends her time gossiping and gad- 
ding about need not be surprised if her daughter should later find 
home irksome and disagreeable and sally forth also to seek amuse- 
ment elsewhere. The society matron, rehearsing the latest 
scandals at her club, may soon have occasion to hear her own 
daughter’s divorce suit discussed in public. ‘The wise woman 
builds up her house, but the foolish one pulls down even that which 
is built’’ (Prov., xiv. 1). What is more to be pitied than children 
who have never known the blessed influence of a good mother? 
Does not every one commiserate the hopeless little ones that grow 
up, like weeds in an alley, neglected and uncared for? Where 
shall they seek happiness if not at their mother’s side? They 
long for a heart to beat in tune with their own, for a sympathetic 
companion with whom they can share their little joys and sorrows. 
What ample opportunities are given the kindly, amiable mother 
to teach them the value and beauty of uprightness and truth, to 
awaken them, in the morning of life, to a spirit of self-sacrifice—in 
a word, to inspire them, by salutary example, with a love for 
virtue in its manifold forms! By her prudence should the house 
be strengthened, by her instruction the storerooms filled with all 
precious and most beautiful wealth (Prov., xxiv. 3-4). It is she 
who must make the home an earthly paradise, so that, ““be it ever 
so humble,” there may never be any reason to desert it for the 
street, the low theatre, the town dance or pool room. 


The Responsibilities of Parents 


Christian parents, what a power is yours to wield for good or ill! 
The peace and welfare of humankind isin your hands. A genera- 
tion of rakes and loafers can inaugurate only an era of restlessness 
and anarchy. The vast multitude of untrained, irreligious men 
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let loose upon society is one of the crying misfortunes of our time. 
We have no fear of the children, however numerous, born and 
reared in true Christian homes, but we tremble before those who, 
like barbarian hordes, rush down upon modern society until it 
fairly totters and crumbles before our very eyes. The dignity and 
sacredness of the family must become its strength and support. 
When Christian parents supplied those noble men and women 
who, whether in religion or in the world, consecrated their lives 
and their fortunes to the relief and comfort of humanity, the 
Kingdom of God on earth advanced with rapid strides. Those 
were happy times when Christian thought and principle were still 
the foundation of all the institutions of public life. They had 
their defects, it is true, but their mistakes and abuses were trifling 
compared to the evils that threaten us to-day, as the spirit of 
modern paganism strikes at the very cornerstone of law and order. 

Our only hope for a better future rests in our Christian parent- 
hood; were that to become extinct, the very faith of Christ 
would infallibly disappear from the earth. Hence, the enemies 
of the Church, through the loosening of family ties and the intro- 
duction of godless schools, strive to deprive the family of religious 
ideals. When public life becomes unchristian, the refuge of 
Christianity must be, as it was in the first centuries, in the bosom 
of the family. Woe to the world if it find no haven there! 

Christian parents, “you are the salt of the earth”’ (Matt., v. 13). 
You are the tapers, placed upon the candlestick for the enlighten- 
ment and guidance of many. It is you who must preserve the 
seed of the Gospel and furnish it with a rich and fertile soil in the 
garden of your home. If every household fulfilled its exalted mis- 
sion, the world would soon be peopled with saints. Make, there- 
fore, your homes Christian homes in every sense of the word. 
Let the little household of Nazareth, with Mary and Joseph the 
highest and purest type of parents, be your model. Let your 
house be a church in miniature, where, as God’s representatives, 
you discharge faithfully the office of your priesthood and imitate 
the care and vigilance of the Church for the salvation of her 
children. 

“As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord,’’ declared 
Josue (Jos., xxiv. 15). Behold this majestic temple of God—the 
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Christian home! Outside the winds of corruption may blow, the 
storms of infidelity rage, vice and illicit pleasure run riot, but 
within is the dwelling place of peace, the house of prayer! When 
the parents of such homes are freed from their earthly duty and 
enjoying their reward, their children, rising up to call them 
blessed, will guard the springing grass and keep green the spot 
where they lie. Direct them in the way of wisdom that, as men 
and women they may climb, as children still, to you and God 
in heaven! 


Christmas Day 
The Message of Christmas 
By W. F. Cunnincuay, C.S.C. 


“The grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men, instructing us, that denying 
ungodliness and worldly desires, we should live soberly, and justly, and godly in this 
world” (Titus, ii. 11-15). 


SYNOPSIS: A. The practicality of St. Paul. 


B. Is the world living soberly, justly, godly? 
I. The world to-day. 
(1) The three sins of society: (a) self-glorification; (b) selfish- 
ness; (c) self-indulgence. 
(2) The three virtues it needs: (a) obedience; (b) justice; 
(c) temperance. 
II. The world of yesterday, the Ten Commandments: 
(1) The first four; 
(2) Four of the remaining six; 
(3) The other two. 
ITI. The world to-morrow: the message of Christ’s coming: 
(1) Our Lord’s obedience; 
(2) Justice sweetened by charity; 
(3) Temperance through self-denial. 
C. The message for us. 
I. These three virtues must dominate our lives. 
II. The Christmas blessing. 


Dear friends: No one listening attentively Sunday after Sun- 
day to the selections from the Epistles of St. Paul read in the 
Mass could fail to observe how intensely practical the man is in 
everything he says. There is nothing vague or nebulous about 
his exhortations. Rather, his every appeal is aimed at some 
definite failing in the life of man, as evident to-day as it was in 
the first century of the Christian era when St. Paul wrote these 
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letters. There is an immediate contact between what he says 
and what the world is doing. So to-day in his appeal to us to 
deny ungodliness and worldly desires, to “‘live soberly, justly, and 
godly,”’ he is pointing out the three fundamental weaknesses of 
present-day social living. Further, he indicates the virtues which 
must be cultivated to offset these weaknesses. 


The World To-Day 


“Live soberly, justly and godly.’’ Is the world living soberly, 
justly and godly? One morning we pick up a paper and read the 
story of an avalanche of divorces. Is this living soberly? So- 
briety means temperance and temperance means self-restraint, 
but divorce means self-indulgence of the crudest kind. Is the 
world living justly? One week the papers are filled with reports 
of a crime wave breaking over one of our larger cities, and the 
next week we have the same report from another. Murder is 
committed to effect mean, petty robberies, and all respect for 
human life is lost in the desire to accumulate material wealth. 
Is this living justly? Justice means respect for the rights of 
others, and theft and murder are the very denial of these rights. 
Is the world living godly? Again we go to the papers and read 
the story of a bomb explosion in one place or incendiarism in an- 
other. These are acts of anarchy, and anarchy means the denial 
of all authority. To live godly means showing respect for au- 
thority; it means respecting the laws of the land, and we are all 
aware that broadcast in this country to-day there is a spirit of dis- 
respect for law. This is not living godly. 

These three sins of society characterize what we call the spirit 
of the world. To consider them in the inverse order, we see that 
there is a spirit of self-glorification, of rebellion against law and 
order manifested in the increase of crime, which is the com- 
mon experience of all our large cities at the present time. In 
the second place, the spirit of selfishness was never so rampant as 
it is in the world to-day. It manifests itself especially in the un- 
controllable craving to accumulate material wealth. From the 
word profit we have coined the work “‘profiteer,”’ and the species 
is met with in every department of the business world. In the 
third place, there is a spirit of self-indulgence characteristic of our 
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social life to-day. It manifests itself in the extremes to which 
the world goes in its mad pursuit of pleasure. 
The Virtues It Needs 

In contrast to these three sins of society—that is, the spirit of 
self-glorification (the exaltation of the individual to the injury of 
the group), the spirit of selfishness in material things, and self- 
indulgence in things of body and mind—there are three corre- 
sponding virtues which society needs to cultivate. St. Paul’s 
exhortation is to live soberly, justly and godly. To live godly 
means to practise the virtue of obedience. Obedience means re- 
spect for authority, whether that authority be the authority of 
God, the authority of the Government under which we live, the 
authority of the parent in the family group, or of anyone who re- 
places the parent (as the teacher in the school). To live justly 
means to practise the virtue of justice sweetened by charity; to 
have respect for the rights of others; to avoid everything that 
savors of injustice. For the merchant it means to give value for 
money received—hence, not to misrepresent his wares, or to use 
false weights in dealing them out. For the buyer it means not to 
contract debts that he knows he cannot pay, or has no intention 
of paying. To live justly means all this, and a little more. It 
means to have respect not only for the rights of others, but even 
for their comfort, their general welfare, and to be willing to put 
oneself to some inconvenience to help promote that welfare. In 
the third place, to live soberly means to practise the virtue of 
temperance in all those details of living in which the bodily appe- 
tites crave indulgence. With the passing of the prohibition law 
there is a special need to cultivate the virtue of temperance. 
Putting a law on the statute books is not the same as writing that 
law in the hearts of men. Governmental legislation can never 
make men live soberly. There must be a desire so to live within 
their own hearts. When we consider the extent to which drunk- 
enness and impurity are rife in the world to-day, surely we are 
justified in saying that it has need of the virtue of temperance. 


The World of Yesterday 
Now, it is significant that these three same fundamental weak- 
nesses of human society which were emphasized by St. Paul al- 
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most two thousand years ago, were present in the affairs of men 
two thousand years before St. Paul pointed them out. The Ten 
Commandments delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai amid thun- 
der and the flashing of lightening were aimed at remedying the 
same three defects that human society seems always addicted to. 
The first four of the Commandments aim at promoting a proper 
attitude towards God. Respect for authority is the virtue they 
inculcate. (1) “I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt not have 
strange gods before Me.”’ (2) ““Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” (3) ‘“‘Remember thou keep holy the 
Sabbath Day.” (4) “Honor thy father and mother.” Four of 
the remaining six aim at promoting respect for the rights of 
others: (5) “Thou shalt not kill,’ (7) ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,” 
(8) ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor,” 
(10) ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods.”” The remain- 
ing two, the sixth and ninth, aim at developing a strict control 
over the dominating body appetite: (6) ‘‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery,’’ and (9) ““Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife.” 
So we see that these primitive laws delivered to the chosen people 
of God were aimed at remedying the very defects which are eating 
the heart out of the social organization in which we live to-day. 
For the spirit of self-glorification the Commandments would sub- 
stitute the spirit of obedience, reverence for authority and for the 
law of the land in which we live. For the spirit of selfishness 
they would substitute the attitude of forgetfulness of self and 
consideration for the rights of others. For the spirit of self- 
indulgence they would substitute the spirit of self-denial, the 
practice of mortification in things of the mind and body, which 
will develop within us a power of will that alone can make us 
impervious to the baser temptations of the flesh. 


The World To-Morrow: The Message of Christ’s Coming 


It is significant that these three virtues which were needed in 
the life of early man—these three virtues which St. Paul pointed 
out as necessary for the early Christians of his day—are the very 
virtues which Our Lord Jesus Christ teaches us by His coming on 
earth that first Christmas morning. There is, first of all, the 
virtue of obedience, of respect for authority. Our Lord in taking 
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flesh, coming on earth as a man among men, was obedient to the 
will of His Heavenly Father. Further, in coming as a mere babe 
and living the life of a child and youth, He was subject to the 
wills of His foster-father and His mother. And, in a more strik- 
ing way, He was brought forth in a stable and laid in a manger 
because a Roman Emperor had decided to gratify his vanity and 
take a census of his world-wide domain, and for that purpose had 
ordered that every individual should be enrolled in his tribal city. 
So, St. Joseph and the Blessed Mother were compelled to travel 
to Bethlehem, and the new-born King was brought forth in the 
habitation of beasts through obedience to the law of the land. 
Again, the second defect which is common to all human nature 
is that of selfishness, and the virtue that is the very opposite of 
selfishness is the virtue of justice sweetened by charity which 
means being forgetful of self and thinking of others. And Jesus 
Christ in coming on earth was thinking only of us, of our needs 
and how He could satisfy them. He came among us out of love 
for us. He worked as a carpenter in the shop at Nazareth. 
What a protest this is against the modern attitude of hatred for 
work! We are in the presence to-day of a conflict between labor 
and capital. In the life of Jesus Christ we are presented with the 
spectacle of the harmonious working of labor and capital together, 
for He was the greatest capitalist of all times, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, and therefore their owner. Yet, at the same 
time He did not despise the labor that is done with hands. To 
set us an example He became a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water. He added a dignity to manual labor of which the scoffs 
and sneers of the slothful and idle can never rob it. And finally 
after coming among us in the spirit of obedience, and after work- 
ing among us in the spirit of charity, He departed from this life 
on the Cross, as the consummation of that great love which He 
had for all men. He gave up all that we might have much. 
Finally, in the third place, this other virtue which should be 
an integral part of the daily lives of all men, the virtue of temper- 
ance in all things, was also strikingly illustrated in the coming of 
Our Lord on that first Christmas morning. He was born of a 
virgin mother. He was brought forth in poverty and in distress. 
He was surrounded by the poorest of the poor, for, according to 
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the best tradition, it was the shepherds alone who were present 
at the crib in Bethlehem, the Three Kings coming later. So here 
we have the exemplification of purity on the one hand, and of 
self-denial on the other, and these are the very things that go to 
make up the virtue of temperance, which St. Paul calls living 


soberly. 
The Message for Us 


Dear friends, it is not difficult to point out the practical bearing 
of all this on our own lives. We too are continually experiencing 
this same threefold temptation. We experience the temptation 
to self-glorification, to be self-willed; to follow our own law in- 
stead of the law of authority. In particular, we experience this 
temptation in the tendency which is present in every one of us to 
be selfish. Again, we experience it in the tendency from which we 
can never entirely free ourselves, namely, to be self-indulgent. 
And yet, dear friends, this spirit is the very opposite of the spirit 
of Christmas. If there is anything this season means, it means 
thinking of others and less of ourselves. The custom of giving 
gifts at this time illustrates this fact in a very concrete way. If 
we would enter, then, into the spirit of Christmas, if we would 
enjoy this day in all its fullness, we must be determined that these 
three defects which are so prone to make themselves a part of our 
daily lives must have no place within us this day. Further, that 
they will have little part to play during the New Year which is 
about to open. And in order to make this decision of some avail 
there is the necessity devolving upon us of determining to culti- 
vate the three opposite virtues—the virtues of obedience, of 
justice sweetened by charity, and of temperance. If we make 
some beginning in this great life work to-day, we shall be in a good 
way to enjoy the blessedness of this holy feast. 

And this is my wish and prayer for us all this morning. May 
the joy of the Blessed Mother be ours this day! May the sweet- 
ness and gentleness of the Christ Child be characteristic of us in 
our dealings with one another! And finally, may the happiness 
of the Holy Family come in abundance into our homes, into the 
larger social groups in which we live, our parish, our city, and 
finally into that larger family, the whole human race, of which we 
are so small a part! This day is a day of peace and good will to 
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all men. May the world at large come to know the meaning of 
these words! This is my Christmas blessing for you all this 
morning. 


Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 
The Aftermath of Christmas 


By J. M. LELEN 


“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us” (John, i. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Necessity of a right hold upon the truth of the Incarnation. 
II. Importance of discerning the fact that the ways of God are not our 
ways. 
III. What the coming of Christ has done to humanity. 
IV. Confidence in the omnipotence and the all-goodness of Jesus. 


Wednesday was Christmas Day. Timely it is for us to search 
for an answer to the queries that arise when we contemplate the 
Christ Child in the Crib. Let us do so with our mind as well as 
with our heart, for it is from a right hold upon the Incarnation 
that all spiritual good has its origin, alike in theory and in practice. 
In the words of Browning: 


I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it, 

And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 


Discerning the Ways of God 


And, first, who could have dreamed that God, having decreed to 
save the world, would have acted as He did, in such a way and 
according to such a plan? The Redeemer is promised on the day 
of the Fall, but He comes after thousands of years, years of ex- 
pectation and prayer, years of suffering and sin. This God- 
made-man is born—such is His will—in a condition which, speak- 
ing after the manner of men, we must call abject. This Light 
which comes to enlighten the universe begins to dawn in an abyss 
of obscurity and in the midst of wellnigh universal indifference. 
This Eternal Son of the Eternal Father sent to teach mankind all 
things whatsoever He has heard from His Father, is now a speech- 
less Infant. This Child who is the whole wealth of God, and 
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brings us His title deed to the heritage of the Father; this Child 
who “hath measured the waters of the ocean in the hollow of His 
hand and weighed the heavens with His palm’’; this Child who 
“hath poised with three fingers the bulk of the earth and weighed 
the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance’’; this Child 
who owns the universe, not only appears poor, but really and 
truly is miserably poor! And that Virgin Mother gives Him birth 
in a stable fit only for cattle! And that whole Roman Empire is 
on a move and on a march merely that the Nativity of the Mes- 
siah may occur in Bethlehem, the place predicted by prophecy! 
And this and that which dazzles us makes us see that the sun in 
the sky is the sheer shadow of God. Ah, Thy views and Thy ways, 
O Lord! Rather could we follow the track of a ship in the sea one 
hour after she has disappeared than discern the roads which it 
pleaseth Thee to select! ‘‘O the depth of the riches of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God! How beyond our understanding are 
His verdicts, how undecipherable His ways! Who can claim 
knowledge of the mind of the Lord?’”” And no wonder: infinite 
Thou art, and finite are we, although infinitely Thine, O God. 
And so to-day, humble, discreet, confident, patient faith is re- 
quired; to-morrow effulgence of truth and beautitude in it, 
fruition of it fully declared and possessed forever. 


What the Coming of Christ Has Effected 


What else does Christmas tell us? This: that we have been 
raised from nothingness to a state of divineness; and that not only 
have we ceased to be sinners, but we have become holy before 
God. Forgiven by Him, we now dare to say: “Our Father, who 
art in Heaven.”’ God’s grace flows upon the earth. ‘Godliness is 
now wisdom,” and “‘love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

Christmas also teaches us that, born anew in Christ, Christlike 
must be our thoughts, feelings, wordsand actions. ‘‘O Christian,” 
says St. Leo, “acknowledge thy dignity of having a share in the 
divine nature.’’ It is Jesus Christ Himself who now shows us the 
way and guides us. ‘Follow me,” He begins to tell us. “He that 
followeth Me, walketh not in darkness.”’ 

Follow Him and look at Him in His Crib. Jesus, your God, 
your Master, your Model is a child—a true child, innocent, 
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simple, candid, docile. Think you that you are of His own if you 
are not pure of heart, if you are proud, haughty, independent, 
rebellious? O holy Christian childhood, O spirit of meekness, 
obedience, confidence, how necessary thou art and how rare! 
Thou art the first state of life which Divine Wisdom has chosen 
to embrace; thou art the subject of the first lesson we receive 
from Jesus; thou art the grace which more than all others exudes 
from His blessed Incarnation. ‘Unless you be converted and be- 
come as little children, you shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
heaven.”’ O Christ, this is what Thou sayest in the stable, this is 
what Thou wilt say to the multitudes gathered around Thee in 
Thy public life. There is nothing better to ask for, there is noth- 
ing that He is more anxious to give, than childlike faith. O the 
virtue that answers such a grace, the heroism, the sanctity there 
is in becoming truly small, truly humble, before God, before men, 
before ourselves, as was the Child of Bethlehem! 

You have seen His poverty, His extreme, humiliating, painful 
poverty. Think you that you are His disciples if you ever dream 
of riches, honors and pleasures, and crave for that sort of luxury 
which oftentimes is another name for lust? Bethlehem, the pri- 
mary school of Christ, is a school of mortification, in which He 
teaches sanctification through self-sacrifice. 

But this Divine Teacher knows our weakness: ‘We have not in 
Him a high-priest who cannot have compassion.’ He is All- 
Mightiness, but is also All-Goodness and All-Mercy. He promul- 
gates His law, but first submits Himself to it; He pours into us 
His grace, which renders easy what at first glance appeared im- 
possible. 


The Omnipotence and All-Goodness of Jesus 


Jesus has willed that Bethlehem be the place of His birth: 
Bethlehem means “house of bread.”” The name is a revelation, a 
pledge, a source of confidence. Scarcely born, Jesus tells us: “I 
am the bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the desert, 
and are dead. This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, 
that if any man eat of it, he may not die.’’ It is as though He 
would say: ‘“My word, my Sacrifice, my Sacraments, are My 
means of grace, the food of your soul, the blessing of your labor, 
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the secret of your victories, the sustenance of your progress, the 
cause of your perseverance.” 

Verily, ‘‘in giving us Jesus God hath given us all things.”” “‘So 
rich are we in Him that nothing is wanting to us.” 

Beloved brethren, be not dissatisfied with your lot in life. Dis- 
satisfaction, with its accompaniment of grumblings and groanings, 
is a series of jarring notes in the concert of Creation. It supposes 
a lack of faith and implies ingratitude. Severe austerity and 
gloom, or a tiresome seriousness in those who make profession of 
piety, may become a grave scandal to the young and buoyant and 
healthy-minded, who thus begin to regard Christ’s yoke as 
burdensome and depressing. There are tears in things, and 
Christian life cannot be always full of mirth; but to make life in- 
tolerable to our neighbors, it would be enough to find a dozen 
persons having a dispirited, a melancholy, character. Their man- 
ner of acting is far too disagreeable to their friends to flatter them- 
selves that they are agreeable to Our Lord; such exaggerated feel- 
ings are to virtue what bombast is to true eloquence. We need 
not be long with these pretenders to discover in them either hidden 
pride and spite, or rooted bitterness, nourished by a jealous and 
shameful sensitiveness, and an inordinate love of self: a vice con- 
cealing its virus under the mask of virtue. Such disdainful dis- 
trust, such harsh hatred of anything which is human, is still more 
removed from the spirit of Christ than would be the tendency to 
lean too much on it. We never have any right or any reason to 
be sad. A saint, if sad, is sadly in need of sanctity. Merry is 
Christmas, and for us Christians it is Christmas every day. “A 
Child is born to us, and a Son is given to us’’—the Son of God, the 
Son of Man, is given to us: 


Given, not lent, 

And not withdrawn, once sent, 
This Infant of mankind, this One, 
Is still the little welcome Son. 


New every year, 

New-born and newly dear. 

He comes with tidings and a song, 
The ages long, the ages long. 
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We have a Meditator, a Redeemer, a Doctor, a Saviour, “‘al- 
ways living to make intercession for us.’’ ‘Rejoice therefore,” 
and because the cause and the substance of your joy is “‘the Lord 
who changeth not’’: “Rejoice in the Lord always.”’ Rejoice in 
Him who has the will and the way to help you in all your trials and 
tribulations. Of Him alone we can say that He is both desirous 
and mighty enough to support us in all our necessities. Trust in 
Him and pray to Him as though everything depended on Him, but 
act and do your best as though everything depended on you. 























Book Reviews 


Married Saints 


Hagiography has entered upon a new phase. The nineteenth century 
gave us Lives of the Saints written mainly for edification. Butler was 
the classic for English-speaking folk. In a new edition its somewhat 
verbose and stilted style has been modernized, and its biographical de- 
tails have been skilfully amplified, emended and corrected under the edi- 
torial supervision of that searching and stern investigator, Fr. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. The result is altogether to the good. The florid Lives 
of the Oxford Movement converts have given way to the cold ‘Les 
Saints” of M. Joly’s Collection. Translations from exuberant and un- 
critical foreign sources are still with us, but they no longer catch the fancy 
of the colder-blooded English-speaking races. A new genus has ap- 
peared. Margaret Yeo, Alice Curtayne, and Agnes Repplier have made 
the lives of Saints not only attractive but real and human. Helen 
Homan’s familiarity with the Apostles, and more recently with St. 
Francis, has drawn down on her the ire of conservative critics; but she 
has a very large following of ordinary people who through her brilliant 
letters have grown to know and love the Saints. Then Fr. Roche has 
given us Bedside Saints to cheer us as we sink to sleep realizing our 
common brotherhood. Fr. Martindale has convinced us that St. 
Aloysius was far from being a prig. Arnold Lunn has skilfully demon- 
strated the Church’s patient dealing with the awful problem of slavery, 
and shown the difference between the Saint who loves the slave and the 
philanthropist who hates slavery. 

We have rejoiced in ‘The Irish Way,” and again in ‘“The English 
Way,” which have brought home to us the realization that Sainthood is 
at our very doors. Ghéon has intrigued us into loving the Curé d’Ars; 
and while he has aroused the anger of at least one champion of the 
older school, he has brought the Little Flower into the hearts of many 
who would not unaided have been interested in that child’s biography. 

Our bookshelf of hagiography up to date, it can be seen, is quite well 
filled. And now comes pathetically a posthumous volume portraying 
entertainingly, sympathetically, understandingly nineteen individuals 
who in the married state achieved heroic virtue, ten of them already 
accepted by the Church officially, and the others likely to be so approved 
—at least, such is the heartfelt wish of many.’ 


1 Married Saints. By Selden Peabody Delaney (Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York City). 
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Fr. Delaney’s treatment and style are unusual even in comparison 
with the unusual writings we have mentioned. Calm, dispassionate, 
shrewd, keen, his sketches of the subjects chosen show that he was 
quite familiar with the available literature. There is, however, a fresh- 
ness of treatment that differentiates these from previous essays of a like 
character. The point of view is original. Particularly interesting to 
priest readers will be the first three chapters. That on some practical 
aspects of mysticism will go a long way towards illuminating this pe- 
culiarly baffling subject. One marvels that so recent a convert should 
approach it so intimately. The priest immersed in parochial cares 
scarcely ever reaches an intelligible conclusion concerning it. Here he 
will find at least a lucid and satisfying explanation. 

There is a delicate sense of humor enlivening the narratives that 
adds to the attractiveness of this small volume. I recall Fr. Delaney’s 
almost comic fright when he found his supply of suitable subjects running 
low. But it is pleasant to note that he persevered in a task that caused 
him long hours of research. Valuable to the priest reader above all 
will be the quotations that dot the pages. These should prove stimulat- 
ing in sending priests to the originals. 

For one part we all should be grateful, and that is the pages dealing 
with holy men and women who are comparatively little known to the 
general public. Blessed Nicholas of Fliie will be a revelation, while the 
tale of Cornelia Connelly’s married life will excite wonder at the strange- 
ness of God’s ways. The account of the three lay apostles of Catholic 
Action will introduce names that are practically unknown to us on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

While it is sad that the gifted author should have passed away from a 
field wherein his talents would undoubtedly have been productive of 
excellent work, we are grateful that at least in passing he should have 
left us a token of his powers. 

JosEepH H. McManon, Pu.D., LL.D. 
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